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.. the year the Earth tipped 


... the center did not hold 


Eco 

Global warming kicked in with a vengeance in 2007 
and ecosystems crashed like never before. We final- 

ly had to admit that our fossil fuel-based way of liv- 
ing had thrown the planet out of whack for hundreds, 
maybe thousands of years. The year 2007 may well be 
remembered by future generations as the year the Earth 
tipped, the moment when this 30,000 generation-long 
experiment of ours on Planet Earth suddenly veered 
out of control. 





Psycho 


The number of marketing messages hitting our brains soared to an astonishing 5,000 per 
day. Mental health statistics flew off the charts. Teenagers cut and burned themselves 
and committed suicide in record numbers. Something tragic was happening and we 
didn't know what it was. It may be the beginning of a psycho-system collapse and the 
loss of our clarity of mind as a species. 

2007 also saw millions of people making the breakthrough connection between ad- 
vertising and their own mental health. Perhaps the most significant moment occurred 
last January when Sao Paulo became the first city in the world to ban outdoor advertis- 
ing and declare itself ad-free — hopeful signs that we may finally be seeing the birth of 
a mental environmental movement that will take back the space we need to think clear, 
crisp thoughts again. 


Corpo 

Stock markets soared to new heights in 2007, 
but also saw the first signs of cracks when the 
subprime market crashed. Suddenly all those 
billions of abstract dollars flying around felt 
more like a giant Ponzi scheme destined to col- 
lapse at any moment. And this time, unlike in 
1929, we won't have the forests, oceans and the 
natural wealth of the planet to fall back on. 

We also saw an unprecedented questioning of 
the fundamental assumptions behind capitalism 
and its neoclassical underpinnings. Ordinary 
people everywhere scratched their heads and 
wondered: why were financial markets peaking 
at this most ominous environmental moment 
in our history? 





Politico 
2007 saw a dramatic shift from a unipolar to a more multi- 
polar way of running global affairs. Russia, China, India, 
Brazil, Iran, Venezuela and other Latin American countries 
all flexed their geopolitical muscles like never before. 
Many of the ideas the left has been kicking around for 
years, like global voting systems (GVS), simultaneous na- 
tional policies and a world parliament, suddenly made a lot 
of sense. In 2008, look for a more muscular United Nations 
and more buzz around the idea of global democracy. 
Adbusters will launch a competition to design the flag that 
this United States of Planet Earth can proudly fly. 





Anarcho 

In one of his recent lectures, French philosopher 
Alain Badiou said that the old revolutionary ideal 
of negation as destruction does not work anymore 
— we need a new concept. He listed composer 
Arnold Schoenberg as an example of an innovator 
who created a totally new tonal system — “a new 
framework for the musical activity" and "a new 
coherence for musical discourse," all without de- 
stroying the old. There's a hint there for how we 
on the left can turn our whiny, complaint-based 
style of capitalist negation into a magical and in- 
novative new force for change. 





On the personal front 
Waves of euphoria, waves of despair . . . day by day, we come to realize that the sim- 
plest, most elegant solution to living in a warming world is to rethink freedom, 
rethink the idea that each one of us has the God-given right to drive to the supermar- 
ket, fly to Mexico on a whim and keep our living spaces toasty warm all winter. What 
we, the rich one billion people of the First World need before it's too late, is a good 
whack to the head — something bigger than a real estate crisis, bigger than oil cost- 
ing over $100 a barrel, bigger even than the crash of 1929. We need to be prodded, 
shocked, terrorized and made to live. 

In this 75th issue of Adbusters, we try to do just that. 
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Sometimes I’m afraid that when I grow ир, I'll make a habit of 
pretending to be other people. That's the charm of 21st-century- 
living, isn’t it? Let's play make-believe! ГЇЇ dress up and play the 
part, with hair and make-up and eccentric charm every night; it 
willall just bea mildly interesting pastime. 


.. like people watching. 


But with lying and acting and treating people like lab rats too. 


Lex Gill 
Toronto, Ontario 
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SAS CHRISTIAN, Killing Time 





ROM BEHIND MY EYELIDS the morning glows red. The sun warms my face and my skin tingles from the heat. I turn 
on my back, untangle the sheets around my feet, and open my eyes. White circles and spots dance in front of my 
eyes. Sunlight, bright and white, streams in from my bedroom window and casts striped patterns across my rumpled 
comforter. The sweet aroma of pancakes wafts up the stairs, down the hall, and into my room. Plates and glasses 
clink, morning voices chirp and squawk downstairs. Blurry red digits on my clock-radio read 10:25 a.m. 


Everyone's up. My arms stiffen at my 
sides. Iclench my fists. The voices be- 
gin. It’s time. You have to go. I wind 
the corner of my purple flowered bed 
sheet in and out of my fingers. No. I 
draw up my knees and curl into a ball. 
You have to go. I press my face into my 
pillow, shut my eyes, and will back 
remnants of sleep. Just hold on a lit- 
tle longer. A little longer. I press my legs 
together and wrap my arms around 
my chest. Just a little longer. I rock back 
and forth. 

“Little longer, little longer, little 
longer." Go! I can't do it. I jolt up, 
swing my legs over the side of my 
bed, and trip across my cluttered bed- 
room floor. Don’t touch the doorknob. 
I slide my foot through the crack in 
the doorway and pull the door open. 
Ihurry down the hall, my stomach in 
knots. Please God, make it easier. I push 
open the bathroom door. Light switch 
dirty. I pull the sleeve of my cotton 
nightshirt over my hand and nudge 
the light switch on. I push the bath- 
room door closed. 


The bathroom door shakes. 

“Your lunch is getting cold!! 
What're you doing in there?" My 
mother's voice vibrates through the 
door. 

"I'm coming!" 

"It's 12:30! How long have you 
been in there?! Come down quick- 
ly!!" Her footsteps pound down the 
stairs. 

The white ceramic sink gleams in 
the dim bathroom light. Warm water 
rushes out and splashes into my hands. 
Wash again. I lean over the sink and 
wash again. Start with the right hand. 
Splash water over hand to wrist. Wipe top 
of hand. Wipe palm of hand. Wet in-be- 
tween fingers. Wash every fingernail. Wash 
under every fingernail. Now wash left hand. 
Wipe top of hand. Wipe palm of hand. Wet 
in-between fingers. Wash fingernails. Wash 
under fingernails, 
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What if I didn’t and I have dirty thumbs? What if I say my prayers 


Istop. I reach to turn off the tap. You didn’t wash your thumbs. — with dirty thumbs? 1 thrust my hands under the taps and wash 
You forgot your thumbs. No. I did wash my thumbs. Iwashed my again, Right hand, the back, the palms, the fingers, the nails, Left 
thumbs. No, you forgot your thumbs. Your thumbs aren't as wet as — hand, back, palm, fingers, nails. Ipause. You didn’t do it in the right 
your other fingers. Look and see. What if I didn't wash my thumbs? — order. You messed up again. You didn’t do it їп the right order. But I 


did. You didn't. Idid. You didn’t. Right hand, back, palms, fingers, nails. Left hand, back, 
palms, fingers, nails. Did you wash properly under the nails on your left forefinger? Right 
hand, back, palms, fingers, nails. Left hand, back, palms, fingers, nails. You didn't wash 
your right wrist. Do it again. I can't. I can’t. Do it again. It's not right if you don't. Do it. 
‘The water streams down and rushes into my palms. It spills into the sink and swirls 
down the drain. I wash again. 


At 1:23 p.m. I stand at the top of the stairs to listen. 

“I don't know what she does in there. She leaves the bathroom soaked. Water 
everywhere.” My mother's voice rises. “The bathroom tiles are cracking, the car- 
pets are always wet . . . I just don't know. When she says her prayers she takes two 
hours instead of ten minutes. Why would you take two hours to pray?” 

"I don't know why she takes so long washing or praying. I don't know why she 
takes so long doing everything. Where is she? Hasn't she come downstairs yet?" 
My father shuffles in his worn, white leather sandals to the bottom of the stairs. 
Dirty banister. I pull my sleeve over my hand and grip the banister. 

“Where are you?" He calls, "Come down!" I step down the stairs. Skip the third 
мер, It's dirty. I hop over the third step. Don't step on the corner of the last step. It’s dirty. 
I hop over the corner of the last step and slide onto cool kitchen tile. My moth- 
er collects plates littered with bread crusts and globs of ketchup, shakes her head, 
and piles them into the kitchen sink. My father wipes mayonnaise from his mous- 
tache. I slide into my chair and pick at a cold french fry. 

"So what do you do in there?" He holds a tall, rectangular glass filled with red 
tomato juice in one hand. 

"Nothing." I stare at my glass of milk. It's a short, fat glass with pink flowers 
painted on the side. Your little cousin drank out of that glass when he came over yesterday. 
He always forgets to wash his hands after using the bathroom. 

"What do you mean nothing? You spend two or three hours in the bathroom 
each morning doing nothing?" 

I inspect my glass for signs of my cousin. Is that a fingerprint there? It looks like it 
might be your cousin's fingerprint. The cousin that doesn't wash his hands. You can't touch 
that. It’s dirty. It has germs. No! No! It doesn't have germs. It's clean. It's washed. My mother 
washed it. Is that a fingerprint? It's dirty. Don't touch it. It's clean. It’s dirty. It's clean. It's 
dirty. It's clean. I suck in а deep breath and reach for my glass of milk. I wrap my 
fingers around the glass, lift it, and press it to my lips. The lukewarm milk splashes 
on my tongue. Now your fingers are dirty. The dirty glass touched your milk and now it's 
dirty. The milk touched your lips and your tongue. Your whole mouth is dirty. Wash. Wash 
before everything else gets dirty. I'm not dirty. You are dirty. Your hands and your mouth must 
be washed. Wash them. Wash them. I won't. You're wrong. I won't. Wash them. They're 
dirty. Dirty. І push back my chair, walk to the sink, and nudge фе tap handle up 
with my elbow. I run my fingers under the cold stream of water and cup a hand- 
ful of water into my mouth. I gargle and spit. Wash your lips. I splash water on my 
lips. Now wash your hands, you touched your lips. I rinse my hands. 

“What are you doing? You're clean.” My mother wrings a worn, soggy dishrag 
into the sink and looks at me, her brows furrowed. 





Not content with the demure 
photos shot by Marilyn Minter, 
Tom Ford unleashed a series 
of salacious Terry Richardson- 
shot advertiserments last 
September for his men’s fra- 
grance that showed the per- 
fume bottle lodged in between 
women's naked body parts. 

Raising the age-old debate 
of art versus porn, Details mag- 
azine ran the ad but most pub- 
lications refused. For his part, 
Ford is less concerned about 
the controversy and more in- 
teresed in the bottom line. 

“As a fashion designer, | was 
always aware that | was not an 
artist, because | was creating 
something that was made to be 
sold, marketed, used, and ulti- 
mately discarded,” he has said. 





"Modern life, with all its profusion of advantages, has left us with an un- 
filled dietary requirement, a sort of societal scurvy: a gnawing hunger 
for unmediated experience. 
So many ofthe things that would, not so very long ago, have required 
a meaningful face-to-face encounter, today are accomplished by antisep- 
tic commercial transaction. We live so awash in the global and electron- 
ic and the mass-produced that the here and now, the unique experience 
immediately before us, sometimes no longer registers. In the course of 
being spared the harsher realities afflicting most ofthe world's tenants, 
we are treating ourselves to a deracinated, denatured existence. Our cul- 
ture is manufactured by studios and distributed over networks; our luxu- 
ries are produced by invisible hands half a world away. Less and less are 
we connected to the sources of our well-being in any material way. Less 
and less are we connected to the sources of our well-being in any mate- 
rial way, except through the agency of a commercial middleman.” 
— Russ Rymer 


"I'm not hungry." Water drips from my fingertips onto 
the kitchen floor. I hurry out of the kitchen, up the stairs, 
and into my room. 


The house sleeps. I stand in the dark hallway between the 
kitchen and the front door checking our appliances. I move 
from right to left. Toaster oven unplugged. Kitchen tap not drip- 
ping. Stovetop one off, stovetop two off, stovetop three off, stovetop 
Љиг off. I brush my hand over the lock on the front door. 
Door locked. I look back into the kitchen. Lights off. I turn 
to climb up the stairs. You didn't check the toaster oven. It might 
be plugged in. I did check. You didn't. 1did. I step onto the stairs. 
What if it is plugged in? What if it is plugged in and something bad 
happens during the night? 

I turn back to the kitchen. Toaster oven unplugged. 1 run my 
hands over the sockets. Toaster oven unplugged. I run my hands 
over the sockets again to make sure. Unplugged. I finger the 
grooves of the sockets. Unplugged. I run my hands over the 
sockets again. One more time to make sure. One more time and 
you сап move on. One more time and it'll be right. 1 run my hands 
over the sockets. Unplugged. I turn to the kitchen sink. Not 
dripping. 1 wave my hand under the tap. No drips. I trace the 
mouth of the spout and feel the mesh underneath. No drips. 
Keep going. Move on. No. Just one more time. Check one more time 
to make sure. It can't drip. Make sure it doesn’t drip. I lean over 
and stare at the space between the mouth of the tap and the 
bottom of the sink. Count to fifteen. Count to fifteen to make sure 
it doesn't drip. I count. No drips. Did you count to 15? You missed а 
number and only counted to 4. Count to 15. I count again. No drips. 
I shift over to the stove. I flatten my palm over each of the 
four stovetop coils. They're off. Do it again. But they're off. Are 
you sure? Am I sure? What if one is on and something bad happens? 
I check each of the little orange lights again. I place my hand 
over the coils again. Of, off, off, off. 

I turn and walk quickly to the front door. I run my hand 
over the lock. It’s locked. I turn to the stairs. Check again. No! 
Just check again. Check one more time and it'll be fine. What if you 
don't check and it isn't locked? What if something bad happens dur- 
ing the night? Just check. I stamp my foot and cry out. Just check. 
Just check. Just check. I turn to the door and feel for the lock. 
It's turned. It's locked. I leap upstairs. 


I stand in the doorway of the bathroom. My hands shake. 
Water drips from my fingers onto the sopping carpet. Water 
rushes from the tap and crashes into the sink. My father roars. 
His white cotton undershirt sticks to his chest. Tiny beads of 
sweat cling to tiny silver chest hairs. He roars. Why do I wash 
so much? Why do I waste water? Why don't I stop? Why 
don't I understand? Why do I drive them all crazy? Why do 
I keep them awake at night with the water running? Why 
don't I care about anyone but myself? Why why why don't 
stop? He grabs a white plastic water jug from the side of the 
bathtub. He hurls the water jug. The water jug flies past my 
arm, It hits the tiled wall and tumbles into the bathtub. He 
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slams the bathroom door shut. The room shakes. I stand in 
the dark and stare at my hands. Get out. Get out. Get out. Hot 
tears drip from my chin into my hands. 

I unfold the prayer rug and smooth it onto my bedroom 
floor. Is it in the right direction? North East? Towards Mecca? It 
is. It is. It is. It doesn’t matter. I sink onto the rug and stare at 
my hands. They hurt to touch. The skin burns red. I run my 
finger over the back of my right hand. I grimace. Like scales. 
Like sandpaper. And the words come in fits of prayer. I'm 
sorry I'm sorry I'm sorry I don't know how to stop. How do I stop? 
How do I stop? Please, please, please make it better. Make me stop, 
make me stop, make me stop. I’m sorry, I'm sorry, I'm sorry. I sit 
and pray and pray and pray. 





The morning glows red from behind my eyelids. I rest my 
hand on my forehead and lie like a stone in the heat that ra- 
diates from the window in waves. I run my tongue over dry, 
cracked lips and listen to my breath flutter out in short, quick 
gasps. I twist beneath the covers and tear them from my body. 
І open my eyes. It's time. You have to go. 





Shoilee Khan is a Toronto-based writer, She is currently pursuing 
her MFA in Creative Writing at the University of Guelph. 


On the previous spread: 

Diana Scheunemann, Freedom in Flashes, published by 
Honigherz. More info about Diana Scheunemann's new book in 
the art contributors section. dianascheunemann.com 
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Bipolar Soars 


Үоотн suicipes лав SOARING. The number of teenagers burn- 
ing or cutting themselves has hit record highs. Mental illness 
rates among the young have reached staggering levels. Unable 
to cope with the pressures of the modern world, many young 
people are suffering from a complete mental collapse. 

In the United Kingdom, government statistics indicate 
that one in eight adolescents have depression. In the US, the 
number of children diagnosed as being bipolar increased from 
20,000 to an astonishing 800,000 in 10 years, while the num- 
ber of adolescents under the age of 19 who committed sui- 
cide increased by 14 percent in just one year. 





MURAT GERMEN, Kid Series 


There is, however, little understanding why these numbers 
are skyrocketing. Some psychiatrists argue the increase could 
be the result of an improvement in detection skills, while oth- 
ers insist the blame lies with the powerful drugs being pushed 
by pharmaceutical companies. According to Medco Health 
Solutions, between 2001 and 2006, the number of prescrip- 
tions for ADHD rose 74 percent for girls and 34 percent for 
boys. Meanwhile, a recent study in the Journal of Neuroscience 
showed that Ritalin causes addiction, stress and social prob- 
lems in developing minds. 

But what is rarely examined is how our modern culture is 
damaging young minds. According to studies in New Zealand 
and the US, children who watched more than two hours 
of television a day suffer from social and mental problems. 





Exposed to more advertising, Average Daily Household TV Viewing (Hours, 2005) 
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generation before them, young 
minds are having difficulty cop- United States 
ing with the onslaught. 5 
Bruce Levine, a clinical 
psychologist and author of 
Surviving America’s Depression 
Epidemic, feels the rise in men- 
tal illness can be traced back 
to consumerism. “In consum- 
er culture, you have a huge 
breakdown in community,” 
he says. Levine argues people 
consume products to fill social 
voids, which only causes more 
depression. Unable to find men- 
tal stability or emotional satis- 
faction, more young people are 
turning to drugs or suicide as a 
last resort. It's a vicious cycle of | 
mental breakdowns that no one Denmark 
scems able to break. Finland 
— Eric Slate 
Austria 
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Bedtime Stories soos 


WEN I was A CHILD, my father would tuck my sisters and I into bed and read sts 
Shel Silverstein poems to us while we drifted off to sleep. After our heads were A 


filled with wild and warm stories, my youngest sister would ask my dad if the 

apple tree in our backyard was as selfles as the one in The Giving Tree. My fa- 

ther would always answer that he was, and then kiss us goodnight. e 
By giving me his care and attention with his bedtime stories, my father helped qot 


stoke my imagination and teach me about things I was only beginning to un- b 
derstand. But more children are now getting their bedtime stories from televi- 
sion shows or video games. According to a leading British child psychologist, 
only two in five children are being read a story at night, compared to three in 


four a generation earlier. Hey, Teach! Empower your students with 
Bedtime reading not only helps build budding minds, but it also allows par- this unique media literacy tool! 

ents and children to form deep emotional bonds. Hopefully, this nighttime ritual 

will return so that we can give this generation what the previous one gave us. Take a peek inside at ADBUSTERS.ORG. 


— Alison Green 
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FLIGHT TRAVEL IS SUPPOSED to offer you a chance to escape. But 
once you're buckled in, advertisers have you trapped. The tray 
tables, overhead bins and the televisions on the back of the seats 
have all become aqueducts for ads. Even looking out the plane's 
window is now under advertising s assault. 

In September, a fledgling company called AdAir announced 
it was building gigantic billboards at the world's biggest airports 
that will be visible as airplanes 
approach and leave the runway. 
Forget about reflecting on the 
scenery ever again. 

In 2007, the reported num- 
ber of advertisements the aver- 
age city-dweller sees a day went 
from 3,000 to s,000. Whether 
it's the video above the bath- 
room urinal, the message print- 
ed on the egg, or the crosswalk 
posing for Mr. Clean, most of 
these new ads have found in- 
creasingly invasive ways to pen- 
etrate our lives. 

Advertisers are holding the 
public hostage, but there is a 
way to break free. Each new 
ad requires the permission of 
a government or local busi- 
ness. It's time to start invad- 


ing back. 





— Andrew Wright 
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REALLY! Í JUST 
DOWNGRADED FROM 
AN AXE OF HARROWING 
TO A ROUGH-BARKED, 







WHY DO YOU LIE 
50 MUCH? DO YOU 
HATE THE TRUTH? 


FEAH. IT TOOK MÈ 
THIRTY LEVELS TO 
LEARN THAT. 
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DESPITE THE PRIVACY INVASIONS and wrongful imprisonments 
in the Minority Report, the most disturbing scene in the futur- 
istic thriller is the interactive hologram advertisements that 
read people's emotions and call out to them by their name. 
While Philip K. Dick’s vision of a wayward security state still 
lies in the realm of science fiction, the personalized ads were 
frighteningly real. 

Armed with digital technology and a new medium of 
communication that gives advertisers unprecedented access 
to your private information, advertising is about to get ex- 
tremely personal. 

“The rise of the digital media enables more advertising 
to be personalized and customized,” says Stuart Elliott, the 
advertising columnist for The New York Times, “and surveys 
show that consumer resistance to advertising declines if they 
feel that the advertising is something they’re really interested 
in and is relevant to them.” 

The power of digital advertising is already being harnessed 
in subtle ways. Google uses your browser history and Gmail 
account to tailor their ads according to what you search. 
Recently, San Jose-based Pudding Media began offering free 
internet phone service on the condition that it can listen to 
your conversation and send display ads to your computer 
based on what you talk about. Expect this technology to get 
very sophisticated, very quickly. 

Advertising analysts predict this will mean the end of the 
3o-second mass message and the birth of the personal ad, cus- 
tomized to your specific interests. Advertising Age columnist 


Million Pixel Homepage 
Conceived by Alex Tew, a 21-year- 
old British student, the site co 
sists of one million pixels, wi 
were each sold as advertising 
space for US $1 per pixel. 
MillionDollarHomePage.com 








Bob Garfield has called hyper-tar- 
geting a “beautiful thing” since it 
forces advertisers to treat consum- 
ersas individuals instead of demo- 
graphics. It will also be extremely 
lucrative. Analysts predict the dig- 
ital advertising industry will be 
worth $23.5 billion by 2010. After 
years of wondering how to make 
money online, corporations are 
now salivating over what they call 
"digital gold" – with your person- 
al information acting as the mine. 
Social networking sites offer advertisers the easiest access to 
this information and Facebook and MySpace have begun to 
dive through their users' profiles. 

"We are blessed with a phenomenal amount of information 
about the likes, dislikes and life's passions of our users," Peter 
Levinsohn, the president of Fox Interactive Media (which runs 
MySpace), told The New York Times. "We have an opportuni- 
ty to provide advertisers with a completely new paradigm." 

But lost in the gold rush is the extent to which our person- 
al information is being manipulated. Many people still expect 
a degree of privacy when they're online, but marketers will 
be monitoring everything from what they watch and read to 
where their mouse cursor sits on a webpage. 

"This is the most powerful medium ever created," says 
Jeff Chester, executive director of the Center for Digital 
Democracy, "but the most powerful and pervasive messages 
will be about advertising and marketing. They'll be able to 
reach you every where, create an advertisement that is honed 
precisely to your interests and deliver it with the technology 
that has been designed to work in a very deep, almost uncon- 
scious, way to influence your ideas and values." 

What's even more troubling is that as the media evolves 
into the digital era, there will be little opportunity for peo- 
ple to opt out. If you want to watch any kind of television or 
communicate in any fashion, expect advertisers to be watch- 
ing and listening with you, cleverly reminding you to con- 
sume along the way. 

— Sean Condon 


THE MARKET MUZZLES 


the message 





UST WHEN IT SEEMED there weren't any 

newspapers, radio or television stations 

left to acquire, 2007 saw a rash of media 

mergers that put the power of disseminat- 

ing information into even fewer hands and left 
a troubling stain on democracy. 

No single acquisition signified the dangers 
of this trend more than Rupert Murdoch's $5 
billion coup of The Wall Street Journal. Despite 
howls of protests from journalists across the 
globe, Murdoch's cash proved too powerful 
and one of the last bastion's of independent 
journalism fell to the most manipulative me- 
dia baron in the world. 

Rubbing salt into the wound, the Federal 





Communications Commission (FCC) an- 
nounced in October that it planned to loosen 
media regulation rules that would effectively 
allow Murdoch and the five other major media 
corporations that own most of the media in the 
US to gobble even more of the media pie. 
“If the FCC passes these rules, media mo- 
nopolies will have the kind of reach they've. 
never had before," says Eric Klinenberg, author 
of Fighting for Air: The Battle to Control America’s 
Media. “In addition to owning the major or 
only newspaper in town, they'll control the 
largest television station. Then they'll down- 
size their journalistic staff and use their report- 
ers to echo their views in every medium.” 


As the US dives off the convergence deep 
end, Canada's media regulator, the Canadian 
Radio-television and Telecommunications 
Commission (CRTC), finally began to won- 
der whether it should jump on the consolida- 
tion grenade that landed at its feet. With five 
major acquisitions occurring in 2007, Canada's 
media landscape is now controlled by just a 
handful of corporations. The CRTC held its 
first-ever public hearings on media consolida- 
tion in September, but without the political 
will to enact any reforms and with heavy re- 
sistance from the media industry, there is lit- 
tle hope for change. 

“Media is a business, not a public service,” 
says Kim Kierans, director of the school of 
journalism at the University of King's College. 
"The CRTC hearings are only being reported 
in the business pages and not at all in smaller 
daily newspapers, private radio or commer- 
cial television. So how can we have a pub- 
lic debate about something that's not being 
made public?" 

Perhaps the most puzzling consider- 
ation that came out of the CRTC hearings 
was when commissioners proposed Canada 


adopt Australia’s media regulations. Much to 
the dismay of the country's media activists, in 
early 2007 Australia lifted its cross- and for- 
eign-ownership ban, which set off a wave of 
private equity acquisitions that removed any 
element of public accountability over the na- 
tion’s media. 

“It’s already resulting in a loss of jobs 
and diversity,” says Chris Warren, the fed- 
eral secretary of Australia’s Media, Arts and 
Entertainment Alliance. “We're seeing more 
uniform messages and more of the same in- 
formation being shared because of common 
ownership in the media.” 

If 2007 picked apart some of the last pieces 
of media diversity, 2008 at least offers an op- 
portunity to put them back together again. 
With federal elections for all three countries 
(Australia’s was at the end of November 2007, 
America's in November 2008 and Canada's ex- 
pected soon), the public has a chance to pres- 
sure its politicians to promise media reforms. 
Otherwise, the media may never make the 
news again. 

— Sean Condon 
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T WAS THE симах of American journalism. Two young reporters at The Washington Post followed a sto- 
ry about a hotel break-in at the Democratic National Committee headquarters in 1972 and uncovered a 
scandal of corruption and cover-up that led all the way to the White House. Fighting through a maze of 
lies and deceit, Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein forced President Richard Nixon to stand accountable 
for his crimes and resign. The media had the head of the most powerful figure in the world on a stick. 

The Watergate scandal represented a golden age for journalism. CBS anchorman Walter Cronkite was consid- 
ered “the most trusted man in America,” Seymour Hersh broke the story on the My Lai massacre in Vietnam and 
a generation of reporters had proved their mettle by bringing home the brutal realities of wars from around the 
world. By acting as the watchdogs to power, Woodward and Bernstein helped enshrine the media as an institu- 
tion of integrity. It wouldn't last long. 

The media's success quickly made it bloated and cocky and in the 1980s it began to act less like a public trust 
and more like a business — selling its independence to promote the views of its advertisers. Before being fired 
from The Sunday Times in 1984, famed British war photographer Don McCullin lamented, “The paper has com- 
pletely changed: it’s not a newspaper, it’s a consumer magazine, really no different from a mail-order catalog.” Ву 
the time the major media powers, from Fox News to The New York Times, threw their support behind the Bush 
administration's invasion of Iraq, the media had become an institution of distortion. 


When the experts are pressed about the future 


of media, they all offer the same inexplicable 


answer: “I don't know.” Despite all the money, 
talent and resources available, no one actually 
knows how to save the media. 


But just as the media were reneging on their 
biggest responsibility, with almost biblical tim- 
ing, the digital revolution attacked. Faced with a 
mass migration of advertisers and consumers to 
the internet, the old media suddenly found itself 
struggling for survival in the electronic age. For 
the past five years, newspapers and broadcast sta- 
tions have announced layoffs and staff cutbacks 
on an almost weekly basis. Newsrooms have 
been gutted and the last remaining vestiges of 
investigative journalism are disappearing. After 
defining democratic debate for more than a cen- 
tury, the old media will be lucky to make it out 
of this decade. 

But without any alternative ready to fill the 
vacuum, democratic discourse is sitting in a 
no-man's land. The old media is quickly with- 
drawing from it role as a watchdog, but the new 
media is far from ready to step in and replace 
it. If nothing materializes soon, we might have 
a time without the existence of an institution 
that keeps governments or corporations in check. 
The future of the media and democracy now 
hangs in the balance. 

“The bottom is coming out of the cup,” says 
Robert W. McChesney, a professor of commu- 
nication at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign and co-founder of Free Press, a 
non-partisan organization dedicated to media 
reform. "It's a social and political crisis. In the 
United States, our whole constitution is found- 
ed on the idea that there will be a viable press 
system so people have the necessary information 
to govern their lives. Without that press system, 
it makes a whole mockery of the constitution- 
al system because people in power will know 
things that the population won't.” 

Most disturbingly, no one has the slightest 
clue what the new media model will look like. 
There's talk of citizen journalism, hyper-local re- 
porting, public and private hybrids and multime- 
dia monsters, but when the experts are pressed 


about the future of media, they all offer the same 
inexplicable answer: “I don’t know.” Despite all 
the money, talent and resources available, no one 
actually knows how to save the media. Although 
the media industry remains faithfully optimis- 
tic that some sort of solution will be come down 
from cyberspace and save journalism, they can’t 
actually say how it will happen. 

If the media wants to find a solution, it's go- 
ing to have to start doing a better job of report- 
ing on the problem. Pick up any newspaper or 
turn on any evening news and you'll rarely see 
the media actually address the crisis. But the evi- 
dence is apparent in the watered-down politi- 
cal coverage, the increase in advertorial features 
and the heavy reliance on wire services. The 
lack of real reporting is meant to compensate for 
the fact that major media companies have gut- 
ted their newsrooms beyond recognition and no 
longer have the budget for expensive investiga- 
tive reporting. However, the downsizing only 
confirms the view that the media has lost its rel- 
evance and only causes more people to tune out. 
According to the Pew Research Center for the 
People and the Press, the number of Americans 
accessing the news is down ten percent from 





The new media took home 
its biggest trophy on Sept. 
19, 2007, when The New 
York Times abandoned its 
TimesSelect pay service on its 
website, officially making the 
entire newspaper available 
online for free. New media 
enthusiasts celebrated the 
death of TimesSelect as the 
end of an era. 

"TimesSelect represented 
the last gasp of the circula- 
tion mentality of news me- 
dia," wrote journalist Jeff 
Jarvis on his BuzzMachine 
blog, “the belief that surely 
consumers would continue 
to pay for content even as the 
internet commodified news 
and- more important - even 
as the internet revealed that 
the real value in media is not 
owning and controlling con- 
tent or distribution but en- 
abling conversation.” 

The move gives the public 
greater access to some ofthe 
most important information 
in the world, but there’s just 
one problem: The Times has 
yet to figure out who is actu- 
ally going to pay for it. 


After running an innocuous 
article last August about 
Canadian car shoppers who 
look for cheap deals south of 
the border, Victoria News ed- 
itor Keith Norbury was fired 
when Canadian car advertis- 
ers complained to the paper's 
publisher, Black Press. 

Confirming that adver- 
tisers control the content 
of community newspapers, 
Black Press chief operating 
officer Rick O'Conner basi- 
cally made little differentia- 
tion between his newsrooms 
and a brothel. 

O'Conner told Public Eye 
Online, “Do you think that 
there is no link between ad- 
vertising and editorial? . . . 
The financial health, which 
pays for the salaries of ev- 
eryone involved in the enter- 
prise, is involved in making 
sure you have a healthy ad- 
vertising product. And ifyou 
purposely go out and run ed- 
itorial that could seriously 
jeopardize that, your busi- 
ness is in jeopardy.” 

Acknowledging that he 
spoke to the editorial staff 
about the impact of losing 
advertising from the auto- 
motive sector, O’Conner 
removed any doubt about 
which community his pa- 
pers actually serve. 


1994. Even more tellingly, 27 percent of peo- 
ple under 3o get no news at all. We're seeing the 
emergence of a generation that will never get its 
news from newspapers, television or radio again. 
The old media is dying. 

Like a drunken surgeon, the media has re- 
sponded by cutting off its most important 
limb: journalists. According to the Project for 
Excellence in Journalism, 3,000 jobs were cut 
at daily newspapers between 2000 and 2005. 
Another 1,000 cuts came in 2006, and according 
to Media Life magazine, more than 900 news- 
room jobs were lost at American newspapers 
between last April and August alone. Network 
news, radio and magazines haven't fared much 
better and have seen staff reductions of roughly 
10 percent over the same time period. Thousands 
more jobs will likely disappear in the next three 
years. No media outlet of any size or shape is 
safe today: the BBC recently laid off 450 peo- 
ple in its news department, while the century- 
old Kentucky Post announced it will simply shut 
down on New Year's Eve. 

While any downsizing hurts journalism, it’s 
the slash-and-burn at newspapers that’s caus- 
ing the most alarm. Although television and 
radio have a much broader reach, print journal- 
ists still do the bulk of the newsgathering. Dean 
Baquet, the former editor of the Los Angeles 
Times who was fired for refusing to make dras- 
tic job cuts, told PBS's Frontline, “If we [newspa- 
pers] disappeared tomorrow, most of the people 
who call us dinosaurs would disappear, too. All 
the bloggers who exist to comment on us, the 
Googles and Yahoo!s . . . who rely on what we 
write about in California and the nation and 
Washington, they wouldn't exist if we didn't ex- 
ist." Any hope the media has in the future will 
depend on newspapers finding a formula to make 
journalism affordable. 

“Newspapers are crossing a dark valley in hopes 
that there’s another mountain on the other side,” 
says Mike Hoyt, executive editor of the Columbia 

Journalism Review. “In the late ‘80s and early ‘gos, 
newspapers made good profits and big chains saw 
them as a good investment. Now there's com- 
petition everywhere you look and the web has 
sucked up much of the classified advertising. It's 
created a rough period and everyone's looking 


hard for the economic model that will sustain the 
kind of journalism the world needs. Democracy 
requires quality journalism. Necessity is the 
mother of invention, and journalists are creative 
people. So I think we'll find a way.” 
But newspapers have been scrambling to find 
this Holy Grail for the past decade with little 
success. Owned by public corporations that sit 
on the stock market, they have seen their val- 
ue fall more than 30 percent over the past two 
years alone. Technology has allowed for a dra- 
matic increase in competition that has fractured 
the public’s news-gathering habits and kept any 
media from having the kind of dominance that 
newspapers once enjoyed. According to the Pew 
Research Center, 71 percent of Americans read a 
newspaper on an average day in 1965. Today, it's 
just 40 percent. 
Print media is not alone on this sinking ship. 
All other forms of the media have also seen their 
viewers and readers flee over the past decade. Ten 
years ago, 60 percent of Americans watched the 
CBS, NBC or ABC evening news. Today it's just 
28 percent. Since 1998, the number of radio lis- 
teners has dropped from 49 percent to 36 percent. 
Meanwhile, almost a third of Americans now get 
at least some of their news from the internet. For 
the first time, the old media cannot control the 
flow of information. Even the major media play- 
ers can see the writing on the wall. 
"I really don't know whether we'll be printing 
The [New York] Times in five years," Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger Jr., the paper's publisher told Israel's 
Haaretz in early 2007. "And you know what? I 
don't care." 
While the internet is widely seen as the source 
of problems for the of newspapers and news 
broadcasts, much of the media's undoing is its 
own fault. Although it's been slow to adapt to 
the digital age — mainly because it couldn't find a 
way to make a profit from the new technologies 
— the current crisis is more about the media losing 
touch with its values. 

A week after Time Inc. cut 650 jobs from Time 
magazine in 2006, it managed to scrounge up $4 
million for exclusive photos of Angelina Jolie 
and Brad Pitts' newborn child. Journalists such 
as The New York Times’ Jayson Blair and The 
New Republic's Stephen Glass infamously fabri- 


cated dozens of articles for their publications 
and helped destroy the legacy Woodward and 
Bernstein cemented three decades ago. But per- 
haps the worst betrayal was when commentators 
Armstrong Williams and Maggie Gallagher were 
caught accepting thousands of dollars to pro- 
mote the Bush administration's policies. The me- 
dia has been transformed from a check on power 
to a power that needs to be checked. 

In its annual report on American journalism, 
The State of the News Media 2007, the Project for 


titute and Republican party plant, found that 
local governments in Colorado deliberately cre- 
ated traffic to push drivers onto toll roads and, 
most famously, discovered that the documents 
used in a CBS 6o Minutes segment to show how 
President Bush got special treatment in the Texas 
Air National Guard were forgeries. 

With major media institutions cutting back 
on reporters around the world, citizen journal- 
ist sites like NowPublic.org are often the only 
source the public has to find out what's happen- 


We're seeing the emergence of a generation that will 
never get its news from newspapers, television 
or radio again. The old media is dying. 


Excellence in Journalism states the public percep- 
tion of journalists has been on a steadily decline 
since the 1980s. "Journalists see themselves, as 
Humphrey Bogart put it in the movie Deadline. 
USA, as performing ‘a service for public good,” 
the report states. "The public doubts that roman- 
tic self-image and thinks journalists are either 
deluding themselves or lying.” This media crisis 
has not been caused so much by a technological 
changes, but by a moral breakdown. 

“The gatekeepers have let the barbarians in- 
side,” says Neil Henry, a former Washington Post 
correspondent and professor of journalism at the 
University of California at Berkeley. “When you 
allow so many instances of failure, whether it's 
cases of fabrication like Jayson Blair, or the fail- 
ure of reporting in the lead up to the Irag War 

— where so many journalists were too close to 
power to ask the tough questions — or whether 
it’s selling the naming rights to television stations 
and allowing advertisers to control news content, 
these incursions have been growing." 

This deterioration of the Fourth Estate has 
created a void, one which the new media has 
been all too willing to try to fill. While the cor- 
porate media falls by the wayside, a wave of 
bloggers and citizen journalists has emerged over 
the last ten years to pick up the slack. In the past 
three years, bloggers have exposed a member 
of the White House press corps as a male pros- 


ing on the ground. Citizen journalists have been 
able to give vivid first-hand accounts of life in 
Iraq, the battle to stay alive in New Orleans and 
government suppression of protests in Burma. 
Armed with the power to make their own me- 
dia, citizen journalists have shifted the balance 
of power and allowed the public to control the 
flow of information for the first time. 

“Citizen media is leading to lots of changes in 
media of all kinds,” says Dan Gillmor, founder 
of the Center for Citizen Media and co-author 
of We the Media: Grassroots Journalism by the People 
Sor the People. “The audience just doesn't have to 
consume, but is part of the conversation and it’s 
had enormous effects already in this whole shift. 
But while there’s been a lot of stuff happening, 
it’s still not clear where we're going to end up.” 

Gillmor has been one of the leading propo- 
nents of citizen journalism, but his expression of 
caution is notable. Citizen journalism received a 
great deal of hype as the new challenger to the 
corporate press, but has suffered some early de- 
feats. Gillmor's Bayosphere, a citizen media site 


“of, by and for the Bay Area," shut down with- 


in a year — he sold the site to Backfence.com, 
which also folded. Other citizen journalism sites 
have suffered from a lack of organization, inter- 
est, professionalism and, most of all, a lack of 
finances. 


While the world celebrat- 
ed the release of kidnapped 
BBC reporter Alan Johnston 
last July, there has been lit- 
tle outcry over the US mil- 
itary's imprisonment of 
Associated Press photog- 
rapher Bilal Hussein or Al 
Jazeera cameraman Sami 
al-Haj. Hussein has been 
detained in Iraq since April, 
2006, while al-Haj has been 
held at Guantanamo for five. 
years. Both reporters have 
never been charged. 

The United States mili- 
tary believes that because 
Hussein and al-Haj captured 
exclusive images of insur- 
gents that embarrassed the 
US, the men must obvious- 
ly be terrorists themselves. 
Although the military has 
yet to provide any convin- 
cible evidence, the interna- 
tional journalism community. 
has not taken up their cases 
with the same fervor it did 
with Johnston. 

Ina profession that is sup- 
posed to crusade for justice, 
the life of one white journal- 
ist is sadly worth more than 
two who are not. 


Even though George Bush's 
approval ratings hover just 
above 30 percent and his 
policies have proven to be 
an international disaster, 
the sinking president still 
has his foot planted firmly 
on the neck of the nation's 
media. 

Last September, J. David 
McSwane, the editor of Rocky 
Mountain Collegian — the 
Colorado State student news- 
paper - discovered Bush's in- 
delible influence when he ran 
an editorial that simply read 
"Fuck Bush" in extra-large 
font. 

Although the two four-let- 
ter swear words repeat what 
has become an anthem 
around the world, McSwane 
was dragged before the 
per's independent review 
board to determine his fate. 

The student editor kept 
his job, but his admonish- 
ment showed the level of 
repression that still exists 
in the American media and 
the difficulty reporters have 
in expressing the truth — no 
matter how dirty it may be. 





Even the most ardent proponents of citizen 
journalism admit it's not supposed to replace the 
old media, merely supplement it. While the digi- 
tal revolution may have leveled the playing field, 
regular citizens still lack the resources and skills 
to spend months doing hard research, interviews, 
fact checking, and navigate through the halls 
of power. If the new media is struggling online, 
how much hope is there for the old media? 


erhaps the only certainty in this new age 
P is that the old model is dead. What might 
be the most depressing fact of the current 

crisis is that newspapers are continuing to make 

incredible profits. According to the International 

Newspaper Financial Executives, the average ma- 
jor newspaper makes a 15.6 percent pre-tax profit. 
The Tribune Company, which own the Los Angeles 

Times and Chicago Tribune, has a 21.4 percent pre-tax 

profit margin. In contrast, Wal-Mart, the world’s 

largest corporation, operates at a 5.4 percent profit 

margin. Although the media is suffering from major 
revenue loses, the gutting of the public watchdog is 

happening because media corporations are insisting 
on maintaining the same extreme margins. 

With Wall Street obviously unable to uphold 
its responsibilities of a public trust as important 
as the media, the idea of non-profit organiza- 
tions acting as the new media stewards is in- 
creasingly gaining steam. Mother Jones, Harper's 
and National Public Radio are all non-profits 
and produce some of the best journalism in the 
world, partly because a social agenda is built into 
organization's mandate. Even newspapers have 
begun to adopt the model with success, such as 
Florida's St. Petersburg Times. While they're still 
confronted with the same problem of attracting 
an audience in the digital age, because non-prof- 
its funnel revenue back into their projects, they 
offer the media at least one formula for stability. 

“The media can be done as a non-profit and it’s 
something that makes me salivate when I think 
about it,” says Charles Lewis, a former produc- 
er of 60 Minutes and president of the non-prof- 
it Fund for Independence in Journalism. "The 
concept is simple. There are a lot of immensely 
talented individuals who have nowhere to ply 
their wares journalistically and you have an edu- 
cated and informed public in the US, Canada 
and around the world that want good journal- 
ism. What's required is marrying those two up. 
It's not rocket science, it's simply a matter of cash 
and sustainability." 





Decades before Woodward and Bernstein, the 
media's sustainability came from placating ће 
power brokers. In Upton Sinclair's 1919 classic 
muckraking exposé of the media, Brass Check 
(a reference to how prostitutes were paid at the 
time), the journalist condemns the American 
media for turning the profession into a cheap, 
bawdy trash. Almost a century later, the me- 
dia has begun to backtrack to its most shameful 
past. However, the difference today is that the 
public is no longer forced to consume the corpo- 
rate media if it wants news and can look for new 
souces of information online. 

Death-calls for the media are not new and 
were just as widespread during the advent of 
television news in the 1960s. But the competi- 
tion between broadcast and print ended up help- 
ing journalism mature and produced one of the 
greatest eras in its history. While there are still 
more questions than answers about surviving 
online, the digital revolution certainly has the 
potential to do the same and could give journal- 
ism more power than anything Woodward or 
Bernstein could have ever imagined. 

As McChesney points out in his recent book, 
Communication Revolution, we've reached a “cri 
cal juncture” and the media could go in many 
different possible directions. The new era could 
give the major corporations that already have 
a firm stranglehold over the media even more 
power, or journalism could dissipate altogether 
and lose all relevance to our lives. Either scenario 
would silence democratic discourse. 

In order to avoid the worst-case scenario and 
take advantage of this once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity, it’s important that the future of the media 
be placed in the proper hands. If it’s distribut- 
ed equally amongst corporations, non-profits, 
journalists and the public, then a true balance of 
power can be achieved and the media can return 
to once again being an institution of integrity 
and a watchdog to power. 
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ттн THE AMERICAN MEDIA firmly locked under corporate con- 
trol, it takes a certain courage and fortitude to fight against 
the tide. While the voice of broadcasters and columnists 
such as Amy Goodman, Naomi Klein, and Arianna Huffington were 
at the vanguard of the independent media, Bill Moyers and Michael 
Copps stood out as the media activists of the year. 

Coming out of retirement to host his own show on PBS, the Bill 
‘Moyers Journal, Moyers came out swinging in his first episode by ex- 
posing just how complacent the American media had been in the lead 
up to the Iraq War. Meanwhile, Copps, a Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) commissioner, has staunchly resisted the com- 
mission's push to weaken media ownership rules and has become a 
principled figure for the media reform movement to rally around. 
Together, both Moyers and Copps have held the media's feet to the 
fire and ensured that an alternative perspective is being presented 
to the public. 








BM: Some people will say, "That's the market, 
Michael Copps. That's фе way that business and 
capitalism work. 


MC: But the market is a little bit different from the 
public airwaves. This is our most precious resource, 
I think, in the United States of America, and proba- 
bly the most influential business we have is media, is 
communications. So it's different than just the usual 
business transaction. Because we tell these compa- 
nies, particularly go back to broadcasters, you have 
a right to use these airwaves. But you have to be 
stewards of these airwaves. 

Yes, you can make a good living, nobody's trying to 
get in your way of that, and most of them continue to 
make a pretty good living as you know from watching 


BM: You said in a recent speech that America's playing Russian 
roulette with all of our media: internet, television, radio, 
newspapers. How so? 


MC: Well, we're going at it without a policy. We're going at 
it without a vision. We're going at it without realizing what 
these things mean to the future of our country. Whether it's 
broadcast or broadband. The public airwaves are to be used 
for serving the public interest. Expanding our cultural hori- 
zon, covering community news, enabling the democratic di- 
alogue. Increasingly, we have moved away from that vision 
and they're being used for corporate profitability. 


what a lot of the commercial broadcasters are doing these days. 
But in return for that privilege, you need to be stewards of the 
public airwaves that serve the public interest. A lot of people 
say, oh, that’s so amorphous, what does that mean- 


BM: And who's going to determine that? 
MC: It appears 112 times in the Telecommunications Act, the 
term ‘public interest.’ So I know darn well that Congress was 


serious about it. 


BM: You're talking about the 1934 Act that established the 


Commission and our telecommunications policy for a long 
time to come. And it talked about the public interest, but al- 
ways there's been a problem defining the public interest. 


MC: Yeah, but it's not as difficult as some of the big corpo- 
rate lawyers would have you believe. It's always been defined 
as encouraging localism and diversity — of viewpoint, diver- 
sity of ownership too, I think, and competition. Localism, 
diversity and competition. We're going in exactly the op- 
posite direction with all chis consolidation we've had for the 
past 20 years. 


BM: But can you take an Act of 1934, that was designed when 
radio was the only media we had then, and apply it to the in- 
ternet which has no connection to the public airwaves? 


MC: But, you know, we're not having this debate. Here we 
have a whole changed landscape. We have the new world of 
media, the new world of digital television, the new world of 
private equity financing, which I think is terribly important 
for us to analyze. We're not doing it, and we're not asking 
ourselves what more we have to do, or what do we have to 
do to make sure that all these things are ushered in such a way 
as to serve the common interest and to benefit the American 
people. We sit here with this mindless rhetoric about, oh 
that’s regulation, or that’s deregulation, or some darn thing 
like that, future be damned. 


BM: What concerns you about private equity buying news 
outlets and other media? 


MC: What concerns me is we have not asked the question that 
the FCC is [asking] — Does this transformation in our capital- 
istic system inhibit somehow our ability to protect the public 
interest? I’m not ready to say private equity is bad all the time 
or good all the time; I think a lot of private equity deals are 
probably good if you can get away from the quarterly bot- 
tom line. On the other hand I don't know who owns who 
under private equity, and they don't have to tell me, but I’m 
supposed to be protecting what these companies do insofar 
as their obligation to serve the public interest. So can I still 
do my job as well? Do I know who to attribute ownership 
to? Do I know who to go to if there's a problem or a viola- 
tion of the Telecommunications Act? 


BM: What are the new questions? 


MC: How do you keep the internet free? How do you keep it 
open, how do you keep it neutral? How do you reinvigorate, 
in our traditional media, some sense of the public interest's 
responsibilities that they have? I’m a big believer that the best 
thing we can do right now for openers would be for the FCC 
to go back to a real, honest-to-God license renewal system. 
It used to be, years ago, that every three years a broadcaster 


had to come in and demonstrate to the Commission that they 
were meeting a list of — we had 12 or 14 guidelines, you didn't 
have to meet every one, it wasn't a 12 commandments or any- 
thing like that, but we would look at their performance when 
they came in every three years for renewal and say, "Yeah, 
we think you're doing — they're making a good effort, give 
them their license." Fast forward — now every eight years you 
say, send in a postcard and we'll send you your license back 
by return mail. We don't even usually look at the public file 
that we demand them to keep, and unless there's a person- 
al charge against the station owner, maybe of spousal abuse 
or child abuse or something, there's no chance we're gonna 
take it away on public interest grounds. So is it any wonder 
that there's no discipline to really do all these public interest. 
things, and do the local news? No one's watching. There's no 
repercussions for them if they fail to do this. 


BM: But the free marketers will tell you, will say that there 
are so many options today, that you don't have to worry about 
a television station in Houston, Texas, not serving the pub- 
lic interest. 


MC: Someone said, lots of puppets but one ventriloquist. You 
can go on the internet, you know, and this is supposed to be 
the source of all this diversity, and in many respects it is. Go 
to the top 20 news sites on the internet. Do you think they're 
run by bloggers, or independents, or Mike Copps out of his 
home in Alexandria, Virginia? They're owned by the same 
folks that own all the other properties in cable and broadcast. 
That's what I'm saying, that these ills that were visited by ex- 
cessive consolidation of media, are now being visited upon the 
internet. This is the most potentially liberating and dynamic 
technology in history, maybe more so than the printing press. 
It's our future and how we're going to communicate, and to 
let it just develop like it is, without a national strategy, with- 
out a vision, without a goal and aligning that goal with our 
culture and our democracy, is dereliction of duty. 

And the threat is not from government, but I think a lot of 
the internet folks thought for a long time, "just keep govern- 
ment out of here," and four years ago when we did the me- 
dia ownership debate, they weren't as interested because they 
thought they were still open, free and guaranteed livelihood 
of internet freedom in the future. But about two years ago, I 
started going around to these ownership meetings again and 
people stand up — young folks especially — uncoached, and say, 
hey, all these ills that you're talking about, that have been vis- 
ited by consolidation on traditional media, I’m worried about 
that on my internet, I can see that coming here now. So we 
have all these new allies, I think, that are alive to this debate. 
Now that's one of the reasons why I'm optimistic. 


BM: In 2003, when Michael Powell,the FCC Chairman, want- 
ed to allow a single media company to own in one commu- 
nity up to three TV stations, eight radio stations, the cable 


system, the only daily newspaper, even the inter- 
net service provider, what would have happened 
if those rule changes had not been challenged by 


citizens all across the country? 


MC: Well, you'd have an even worse media en- 
vironment than you have right now. You'd have 
more consolidation, you'd have fewer indepen- 
dent voices. You'd be combining newspapers and 
stations, you'd be shutting down newsrooms, 
you'd be firing journalists. All of these things 
that we've seen too much of already, but [would] 
have just been accelerated. 


BM: Yeah, but since then we've seen Knight 
Ridder disappear. We've seen the Tribune com- 
pany sold. We've seen Rupert Murdoch buying 
Dow Jones. 


MC: Yeah, I'm not saying the old rules are good 
rules. I'm saying let's not make them any worse. 
And then let's go back and revisit the bad old rules 
that got us into this mess in the first place. It's 
not the new rules that Michael Powell proposed 
that got us to the mess that we're in, it’s the old 
rules that we were operating under. 


BM: What does it say to you that Rupert 
Murdoch owns 2oth Century Fox, Fox Home 
Entertainment, Fox Broadcasting, Fox Television 
stations, STAR [TV], Fox News Channel, Fox 
Sports Net, FX, National Geographic, BSky, 
BSky Italia, Direct TV, TV Guide, The Weekly 
Standard, News America Marketing, more 
than one hundred newspapers, HarperCollins, 
MySpace, FoxSports.com, AmericanAuto.com, 
on and on. What does that say to you? 


MC: It means when you've got the conduit and 
you've got the control, you've got so much pow- 
er in a democratic country. And it ought to be 
raising serious questions in every home across 
this country. 


BM: But could government have anything to 
say about that? Because government too has its 
own interests. 


MC: The public has its own interests, and the 
public owns the airwaves, and the broadcasters 
are supposed to serve the public interest. And the 
government, the FCC and the congress are sup- 
posed to make sure that that happens. 


BM: Why hasn't the FCC done that? You've been 
outvoted consistently on the issue. 


MC: Well that’s why it hasn't done it [laughs], be- 
cause I've been outvoted. Four years ago when 
then-Chairman Powell tried to impose new rules 
and actually got them through the commission 
over Commissioner Adelstine and my objections, 
I think those folks thought this wasn't something 
that really concerned the American people. Too 
arcane, signal contour — overlap. And how many 
outlets can the company own? You go out and 
tell the people, “these are your airwaves we're 
talking about.” And they remember that they 
own those airwaves and you got this little agency 
on the shores of the Ana Costa River mucking 
around with them in secret. Don't want to have 
a lot of hearings or anything like that. 

They got mad. So three million people, three 
million people, contacted the FCC back in 2003. 
When I went there in 2001, I didn't know three 
million people knew there was a place called the 
Federal Communications Commission. But they 
knew, and about 99 percent of them, 99.9 per- 
cent, were adamantly opposed to what we were 
doing. And Congress, the Senate went on to dis- 
approve Powell’s rules; the courts sent them back 
to the commission to redo. Citizen action can still 
work. We all get kind of frustrated in the 21st 
century, and the big guys rule everything and to 
a large extent they have too much power. But 
citizen action can still work. When three million 
Americans speak up, Congress pays attention and 
the country pays attention and things can hap- 
pen and they can still happen. And that’s where 
my hope is right now. I don’t want to just defeat 
bad new rules of the FCC and media ownership. 
I want to get some positive rules for the new en- 
vironment we live in that will reinvigorate our 
media with some sensibility to the common in- 
terest and the public interest. 





Read the full interview at PBS.org. 








COMING in 2008 


The Right to Communicate 


ONG-TIME READERS of 
Adbusters may have 
noticed that we've 


been a little quiet about 
our ongoing legal battle to 
break the corporate monop- 
oly on Canada’s broadcast 
media. It hasn't been for 
lack of activity — in fact, 
some recent and welcome 
developments suggest that 
the case is about to pop back 
up onto the radar. 

For those of you not 
quite up to speed, here's 
the gist: After over a de- 
cade of having our con- 
sumer-awareness TV spots 
rejected by just about every 
major commercial broad- 
caster in North America 
(often with little or no ex- 
planation from the network 
reps who issued the refus- 
als), we resolved to take our 
fight to the courts, In 2004, 
we filed a lawsuit against the 
government of Canada and some of the country's biggest me- 
dia barons, arguing that the public has a constitutionally pro- 
tected right to expression over the public airwaves. 

Following a series of false starts and the inevitable legal 
complications, the suit was whittled down to two main defen- 
dants: the government and CanWest Global Communications, 


Also in 2008 

Adbusters’ suit against Clayton Ruby — the high-profile civil 
rights lawyer who originally represented us in our suit against 
CanWest — continues into the new year. Ruby failed to dis- 
close a major conflict of interest stemming from an out- 
standing case involving CanWest's flagship newspaper, the 
National Post. That failure cost us several tens of thousands 
of dollars in wasted legal fees, money that we are now at- 
tempting to get back through the suit. 





Canada’s largest internation- 
al media corporation. As of 
our print deadline, the case 
is currently awaiting the res- 
olution of two preliminary 
motions: one by Adbusters 
to add the CBC, Canada’s 
publicly funded national 
broadcaster, as an addition- 
al defendant; the other by 
CanWest to strike the case 
before it even proceeds to 
trial, 

Currently heading up 
Adbusters’ case is attorney 
Ryan Dalziel, a specialist in 
commercial litigation with 
the Vancouver-based firm 
Bull, Housser & Tupper LLP. 
As Dalziel explains, “The 
main issue in those motions 
is whether it is so plain and 
obvious that CanWest and 
the CBC are not covered 
by [the Canadian Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms] 
that the claims against them 
should be dismissed without a trial.” 

“This case is of public importance to Canadians,” he adds, 
“and so we say it should be permitted to proceed to trial.” 

Canada’s media regulator, the Canadian Radio-television 
and Telecommunications Commission (CRTC), is also ex- 
pected to be in the courtroom, on the grounds that it has 
consistently failed in its mandate to ensure that the public has 
reasonable access to the public airwaves. Whether the CRTC 
will be represented indirectly through Canada’s Attorney 
General, or directly as a fourth defendant in the suit is a ques- 
tion that still remains to be answered, 

Dalziel is optimistic that all of this will be resolved follow- 
ing a hearing in December, with Canada, CanWest, the CBC 
and the CRTC all in the courtroom. 

While those who have been following Adbusters’ suit closely 
will be encouraged by these developments, there is a real dan- 
ger, given the glacial pace typical of any major litigation, that 


those following it more casually will start to lose the 
plot. So why should anyone — whether a resident of 
Canada or not, whether actively involved in the media 
or not — keep an eye on how this case unfolds? 

“We all watch television,” offers Dalziel, "and we 
(as the public) own the television airwaves. The ques- 
tion is, are the public airwaves the modern equivalent 
of the town square, in which all Canadians are free to 


express their views? Or can the government parcel the 
airwaves out to private companies who are free to ex- 
clude the rest of us from access, and keep us quiet?" 
“Television is still the most powerful communica- 
tions medium we have," he notes, "making this one 
of the most important freedom of speech cases this 
country has seen." 
— Adlusters Staff. 


The Birth ofa Clean-City Movement 





Ir srAnTED wirs São Pauro. On 
the first day of 2007, Brazil's larg- 
est city implemented a complete ban 
on all outdoor advertising. Once 
drowning in gigantic billboards, the 
world’s fourth-largest urban cen- 
ter cleansed itself of its “visual pol- 
lution.” Suddenly, São Paulo can 
breathe again. 

Following in Sào Paulo's footsteps, 
Rio de Janeiro, Braisília, and Buenos 
Aires are all considering enacting their 
own bans. The movement is spread- 
ing: the Norwegian city of Bergen has 
a ban on billboards, as do American 
states such as Vermont, Maine, Hawaii 
and Alaska. Moscow is about to do the 


same. São Рашо? "clean city” move- 
ment is spreading around the world. 

“What's great about this is that it 
gives people a sense that a city without 
advertising is possible and it can ex- 
ist," says Steve Lambert, CEO of the 
Anti-Advertising Agency. "Before, 
that was beyond the realm of possi- 
bility. Now there is city to point to 
and that shows it can work.” 

While there was some initial fear 
that the residents of Sio Paulo would 
feel the ban made the city dull and 
boring, it has so far proved immensely 
popular. With the imposing billboards 
and storefront signs now pulled down, 
residents have gained a new sense of 





A McDonald's restaurant in 
São Paulo. The trademark 
golden arches have been re- 
moved in accordance with 
the city's new law on out- 
door advertising. 


appreciation for city's historic archi- 
tecture, discovered new neighbor- 
hoods and are reveling in their cidade 
limpa (clean city). 

Terrified of the potential chat Sio 
Paulo poses (the outdoor advertising 
industry is expected to make $30 bil- 
lion by 2010), American advertisers in- 
sist similar bans won't work. They've 
even gone as far as to launch a con- 
stitutional challenge in Brazil. But, 
American cities such as San Francisco 
and Austin are already considering im- 
plementing major restrictions to out- 
door advertising. São Paulo has given 
them the push they need. 

— Sean Condon 







Are we all doomed? 

Of course we are. We act like there's another Planet Earth 
all kitted out for us and situated just behind the moon. 
— King Creosote 
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Are we all doomed? 

This generation will most likely get through. 

Future generations will have to make some radical adjustments. 
— Henry Rollins 





Are we all doomed? 
Almost certainly, but the point is to grab a little 


fun and happiness while you can. 
— Stuart Moxham 





GUNTER RAMBOW 





= A CHANGING CLIMATE 


NCE THE PRESERVE ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY ОЁ 
environmentalists and scientists, 2007 
was the year when climate change went 

big business. After years of being public enemy 
number one to green campaigners, business seems 
to have decided that it too needs to work within a 
habitable climate. But this volte-face raises some 
serious problems. In recognition of the global 
emergency that is climate change should we ac- 
cept the corporate overture or steer clear of what 
might be industry greenwashing? 

Bringing businesses on board the environmen- 
tal movement has certainly created some strange 
bedfellows. Long a voice of climate change con- 
trarianism, Rupert Murdoch has declared that he 
wants his News Corp. media empire to beam out 
climate messaging to its entire global audience. 
But capitalism is nothing if not flexible, and other 
businesses are spotting new opportunities in re- 
branding themselves as low-carbon options. 

Exxon-Mobil, the greatest corporate denier 
of them all, now claims to be following a cli- 
mate-friendly agenda, and its donations to far- 
right front groups like the Competitive Enterprise 
Institute are beginning to look embarrassing. But 
Exxon is still a long way from putting its money 
where its mouth is. The company refuses to make 
significant investments in renewable resources, and 
declares quite brazenly that its major focus will 
continue to be fossil fuels for decades to come — 
whatever the risks to the world's climate. 

Perhaps a greater challenge to the environmen- 
talist worldview came with the sudden and un- 
expected conversion of Wal-Mart, the world’s 
biggest retailer, from a very big bad guy into ap- 
parently a very big good guy. Wal-Mart's efforts 
are less easy to dismiss than Exxon's: the compa- 
ny has already sold 100 million low-energy light 
bulbs (meeting a self-set target three months ear- 
ly), opened two “high-efficiency” stores, brought 
solar power for 22 more stores and has even start- 
ed to demand that its suppliers sign up to the cli- 
mate-friendly agenda. 

But Wal-Mart? Isn't this the same corporation 
whose big-box approach to retail has hollowed- 
out communities up and down the United States, 
and whose aggressive stack-'em-high sales philos- 








ophy has brought mindless consumerism to new 
depths of extravagant wastefulness? You can't shop 
in Wal-Mart without a car, and you can't buy any- 
thing local there, so its entire business model helps 
raise transport emissions throughout the economy. 
If the company is serious about signing a peace 
agreement with the planet, it is going to have to 
doa lot more than shift a few light bulbs. 

With capitalism shifting to accommodate the 
green agenda, free-market politicians (as most are 
these days) have also begun to shift their policies 
and rhetoric. In Germany, Angela Merkel has laid 
out a surprisingly progressive equal-rights plan 
for future climate negotiations. In the UK, the 
government has outlined a climate change bill 
which would actually set carbon budgets for the 
entire country — а colossal step forward. With the 
corporate world’s about-face, George Bush has 
found himself without significant allies and even 
his administration has been forced to change its fo- 
cus from questioning the science to getting other 
countries to leave the UN process and accept cli- 
mate negotiations on America's term: 

But the Earth is now setting the pace on climate 
change, not Bush. With scientists telling us we 
need to stabilize global emissions by 2015 in order 
to keep rising temperatures within relatively tol- 
erable boundaries, there is a pressing need to shift 
the energy direction of the entire global economy, 
not tinker at the margins. Massive public pressure 
now needs to be put on world governments to 
negotiate a successor treaty to Kyoto which dra- 
matically reduces emissions within a 20-30 year 
timescale. And that is something that big business 
still has a hard time contemplating. 











Mark Lynas is a UK-based journalist environmental 
activist. He is author of High Tide: News From A 
Warming World (Collins, 2007). MarkLynas.org 
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RETURN to 
the SOURCE 


We all begin life right at the source, with everything we need 
delivered by Mom through a pulsing, sinewy cord. 


Once that cord is severed, if we are the lucky ones, our distance 
from the source remains vanishingly minute: from breast to 
mouth, the width of just a few thin layers of skin. 


Before long, however, we are all weaned, 
and the gap between our mouths and the 
food that nourishes us grows ever wider. 


Today, that gap is perhaps the broadest it has been in all 

of human history — propped open, as it is, by supermarket 
shelves, international shipping lanes, high-density feedlots, 
outsourced processing facilities and agribusiness marketing. 





This is the story of that widening gap: how it came to be, the folly 
it represents, and how some people are working hard to close it. 


This is the story of how people everywhere are rediscovering the source of what sustains them. 
















Tuis 1819 woopcvr of a woman milking her cow shows that 
families in the 19th century had daily contact with the sources 
of their food. At a time when less than ten percent of the US 
population lived in cities, most families were keenly aware of 
the conditions in which their food was produced. In-depth 
knowledge about food and its preparation was passed down 
from generation to generation, and a homemaker like the one 
depicted here would have intimate knowledge of the food 
that she and her family ate: the age and sex of the animals she 
cooked, the condition in which the vegetables were grown 
and the freshness of the milk that came from her cows. 





“The Modern Milkman’ 
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Lusi creen кїр and well-fed cows 
were depicted in this Carnation 
Condensed Milk ad to reassure sav- 
vy consumers of the wholesome en- 
vironment in which their food was 
made. It wasn't long, however, before 
they started noticing discrepancies be- 
tween the advertisement and the re- 
ality of their food products. 

Harvey Wiley, the chemist who 
spearheaded the Pure Food and Drug 
Act in 1906 that banned poisonous 
chemicals from food, visited the 
Carnation Milk suppliers in 1913 and 
discovered that the canned product 
was being produced by ill-fed cows 
kept in poor conditions. Marketers 
relied on familiar images of farms on 
their labels to sell foods that were in- 
creasingly being produced outside of 
consumers’ view. 


—J.U. 


FARMERS 


cow 


— 
FRESH CONNECTICUT MILK 








Тив ABSTRACTION OF ANIMALS’ LIVES in the modern beef industry is evident in the changes in the illustrations 
that accompanied American cookbooks over the decades. Whereas Catherine Beecher's 1873 cookbook de- 
picts a cow situated in a meadow, meat charts by the 1900s depicted animals only as dotted outlines, with 
no eyes and no context of the cow situated on a farm. As of 2007, the average cookbook depicts meat that 
has already been processed: ground beef in a styrofoam package, meat cutlets, etc. — with zero indication 
of the meat's history as part of a living animal, much less a part of the ecological landscape. 
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A WHEAT SQUARE is shown 
as the reflection of a wheat 
field in an early ad for 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 
Marketers depended on 
labels depicting wheat 
fields and rural landscapes 
to quell consumer anxi- 
eties about not knowing 
the source of mass-pro- 
duced products. As peo- 
ple migrated to the cities, 
this connection between 
the food products and 
the source gradually be- 
came unnecessary. Today, 
Shredded Wheat is identi- 
fied only with the icon of 
the Niagara Falls (in ref- 
erence to the location of 
the factory in New York 
State), while many other 
cereals are represented by 
abstract shapes and cartoon 








characters. 


—J.U. 





Wiru URBANIZATION speeding up 
in the 2oth century, parents and 
teachers grew concerned that chil- 
dren born in the city may grow 
up not knowing where their food 
came from. Many participated in a 
popular Nature-Study movement 
aimed at teaching children to in- 
teract with gardening. 
























Selling Mrs. Consumer, the best-selling 
1929 book by Christine Frederick, epito- 
mized the shifting mindset of American 
women. For the modern, urbane wom- 
an, traditional tasks such as gardening 
and baking were perceived as unbe- 
coming; moreover, the introduction of 
“home economics” was teaching young 
girls to rely more on science than tra- 
dition to prepare their food. Frederick 
argued that modern women were too 
preoccupied to concern themselves with 
nutrients, and that they needed to re- 
member brand names and rely on sup- 
pliers for high-quality food. 
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A San Francisco Chronicle cartoon by Tom Meyer depicting the poor food choices faced by modern consumers. Despite the many conve- 
niences ofa one-stop location for buying groceries, the quality of nutrition consumed by the average North American family has de- 


creased considerably compared to those in the 19th century. 


The simple act of planting a few seeds 

and growing one’s own food is an act of 
potent rebellion. Despite a wider vari- 

ety of foods available to consumers than 
ever before, the predominance of large 
food manufacturers makes it more diffi- 
cult than ever for consumers to control 
what ends up on the dinner table. In her 
recent book, Animal, Vegetable, Miracle, au- 
thor Barbara Kingsolver chronicles her 12- 
month challenge of eating only what she 
and her family could plant, feed, grow, 
harvest and slaughter by their own hand 
on their farm. In between descriptions of 
battling with potato blight, Kingsolver 
sheds light on the astonishing and little- 
known truth about the mass-produced 
food that most people consume today: for 


example, 99.9 percent of turkeys today are 
conceived by artificial insemination, re- 
sulting in the disappearance of a maternal 
instinct in America’s turkeys. As for veg- 
etables, only six companies are responsible 
for 98 percent of the entire world’s seed 
sales, resulting in uniformly innutritious 
crops that work well for large-scale farm- 
ers, but not so much for public health. In 
an age in which we have a higher educa- 
tion levels than previous generations, we 
have also become deeply ignorant of the 
food that we depend upon to live. If there 
is any truth in the proverb “you are what 
you eat,” the modern consumer raised on 
instant noodles and Pizza Pops has much 
to be concerned about. 


— J.U. 





DEREK RANKINS, From the TV 
Dinner Galler, at derekrankins.com f 


Parents who wonder how to remedy their 
children's hyperactivity may want to check 
the contents of their fridge before turning to 
a psychiatrist’s office. New research published 
by The Lancet suggests that ADD and hyper- 
activity in children are linked to the artificial 
additives and colorings commonly found in 
snacks and soft drinks. In the study, research- 
ers at the University of Southampton moni- 
tored 153 three-year-olds and 144 eight- to 
nine-year-olds, giving them fruit drinks with 
various levels of additives. Children without 
any history of hyperactive behavior showed 
signs of hyperactivity, with hyperactive symp- 
toms most evident among children who drank 
more additive-laced drink. 

“The finding lends strong support for the 
case that food additives exacerbate hyperac- 
tive behaviors (inattention, impulsivity and 





overactivity), at least into middle childhood,” 
wrote the researchers. The additives that were 
studied can be seen on the labels of many 
food and drink products that are consumed by 
young children: E102, tartrazine, is a yellow 
dye commonly found in ice cream, soft drinks 
and fish sticks; E211, sodium benzonate, is a 
derivative of benzonic acid that is found in 
nearly a fifth of all soft drinks. 

Food industry experts and several pediat- 
ric specialists have so far dismissed the study 
or refused to comment. Dr. Thomas Spencer, 
a specialist in pediatric psychopharmacology, 
told The New York Times that cutting additive- 
laced foods would "ostracize" children from 
their social group; countries such as Norway 
and Sweden have banned all of the additives 
that were used in the test. 


Obesity Spreads Across the Globe 





Percentage of adults who are overweight or obese by country. 


Qatayef 





If you've ever wondered what people eat in Palestine during the holy month of Ramadan, the qatayef is a favorite treat. 
The pancakes are served throughout the Middle East to give people energy as they observe the month of fasting, which 
is believed put the rich on equal footing with the poor. The qatayef can be stuffed with white cheese or walnuts and 
cinammon and grilled. Prepare your own batch using this basic recipe: 


Ingredients: 

3/4 teaspoon dry yeast 
1 1/2 cups warm water 
1 teaspoon sugar 

1 1/2 cups flour 

pinch of salt 

corn or vegetable oil 
for frying 


How to Prepare: 

Blend yeast with sugar and 1/4 cup of the 
water. Stir to dissolve. Sift flour and salt 

into warm mixing bowl and make a well in 
the center. Pour 1 cup water and yeast mix- 
ture into the center, gradually stirring with 

a wooden spoon until smoothly blended. If 
lumpy, stir with a whisk till smooth. Cover 
bowl with a cloth and leave in a warm place 
for 1 hour or until batter has risen and surface 
is bubbly. In а hot greased frying pan, pour 
about 1 1/2 tablespoons of the batter and tilt 
the pan around so it spreads a little into 4- 
inch diameter circle (if the batter is too thick, 


stir in the remaining water.) Cook until gold- 
en brown on the underside. The top should 
be full of air holes. Fry only one side before 
stuffing. Remove to a plate or towel. 

Fill the qatayef pancakes with white cheese 
(ricotta) or cinammon and crushed walnuts, 
fold in half, and grill or deep-fry according to 
your taste. 


Sahteyn! (Bon appétit!) 


Source: MidEastFood.com 














Urban consumers are closing the gap 
between themselves and the source o 
their food, choosing to buy produce 
grown closer to home, instead of mealy 
apples and frozen peas transported from 
ау across the globe. Some are go- 
ing one step further by getting ther 
ing hands dirty with a litle bie of old- 


fashioned gardening. 
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ETWEEN MELAMINE-TAINTED PET FOODS, killer cough 
B syrups, pesticide-laden pea pods, and drug-laced 

catfish, 2007 offered what seemed like a never-end- 
ing string of scandals that focused global consumer atten- 
tion sharply on the safety of imports that are destined for 
the inside of our bodies. Part of it, of course, is just more 
Chicken Little journalism, further emboldened by the fact 
that the main bogeyman in this story is the world’s man- 
ufacturing juggernaut, China. Nevertheless, it would be 
difficult to argue that the sequence of scares, even if exag- 
gerated, had nothing to do with a simultaneous explosion 
of interest in local eating. 





“Localvorism,” it should be said, has a lot going for it. 
It's easier on the planet, consuming far less oil to transport 
morsels to market. It allows you to enjoy some delicious, 
freshly picked, in-season produce that was bred for taste 
rather than to withstand the abuses of international ship- 
ping. Go local, and you'll eat fewer questionably processed 
foods. You'll gain access to a staggering variety of novel 
and heirloom crops, long ignored by big agribusiness in 
favor of bland mainstays like Roundup Ready® corn and 
soy. You'll also help protect local jobs and family farms by 
feeding cash into the local economy — generating as much 
as twice the income as the import-export food econo- 
my, according to one study by the London-based New 
Economics Foundation. 






All of this is fantastic, yet the most radically transforma- 
tive benefit of local eating could also be its most intangible: 
you'll actually get to mect the people who grow your food, 
maybe developing real, trusting, human relationships with 
them. If you join a commu- 
nity garden, you could even 
become one of them. And 
rather than depending upon 
the vigilance of customs 
inspectors and the dubious 
goodwill of faraway food 
processors to ensure that 
nothing untoward gets in 
your meals, you'll have the 
opportunity to see firsthand 
where and how your food 
is grown. 

So going local might be- 
gin with food, but from 
there it heads in any num- 
ber of directions. When 
you start poking around 
your own backyard, you'll 
discover — and begin to sup- 
port —a secret wealth of 
nearby wonders: local cui- 
sines, local arts and culture, 
the local landscape, local 
history, local camarade- 
rie, and local ingenuity in 
the face of local and global 
challenges alike. They can 
all serve as a counterbalance to global brands, global indus- 
try, and homogenized global culture: better for your home 
turf and, in many cases, better for the planet at large. 





A visual essay by Kalle Lasn, Clayton Dach and Jenny Uechi. 


Many of the ideas and illustrations from this 
essay were inspired by Ann Vileisis’ new 
book, Kitchen Literacy: How We Lost 
Knowledge of Where Food Comes 
From and Why We Need to Get It 
Back (Island Press, 2007) 
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IT’S TIME TO 
DECLARE OUR 
INDEPENDENCE 
FROM ISRAEL 
EY CHRIS HEDGES 


THE DEBT TRAP 
WHY voci. 
IDEALISM WENT 
BANKRUPT 


TRUTH IN 
ADVERT 
ET 


Mr. Garfield, although you are careful not to turn your posi- 
tion into a "caricature," you are nonetheless mimicking ev- 
ery single argument I've ever heard against Adbusters [“An 
Interview with Bob Garfield,” Adbusters #74]. 

Itis you yourself who attaches a moral paradigm to the mes- 
sage, perhaps as a sign of inner conflict. You ask, “who defines 
excessive?” A seemingly innocent question if Adbusters did not 
tirelessly attempt to answer that very same question. We look 
at symptoms of a society: overwork, depression, obesity, ap- 
айу. We look at the politics of boredom, the privatization of 
public space and the commodification of ideas. 

You then immediately contradict yourself: “I don’t think 
advertising is fundamentally sinister or evil, but too much of 
it is a sort of pestilence.” Yet, who defines excessive? Is it the 
consumer? Or is it the government? But how do the two dif- 
fer? Why do they differ? Why do consumers feel powerless? 
Sure, “advertisers and marketers operate within a certain mar- 
ket reality and they work in a free market,” but what is eco- 
logical economics but an attempt to contain such voracity? 

Not everyone has the luxury of controlling ad intake, via 
Tivo, or a certain “sociological” awareness. This luxury is 
what permeates the acquiescence to such an industry, and what 
allows such luminaries as yourself to talk about “causation 
and correlation.” The point, of course, is moot. Regardless 
of economic factors, the “medium is the message.” It is the 
way we are advertised to, not the amount. 

Sean Orr 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 


BEST IDEAS OF 2007 


Biggest idea: humility in Iraq. With the 
yee-haw cowboy political style gone, the 
war in Iraq will be talked about in a dif- 
ferent tone with much-needed candor. 
Texpect the next American president to 
be more thoughtful in speech, and to not 
make it a black and white struggle. 
Best product: The Better World Shopping 
Guide. 1 bought 100 for my friends and 
family so they could buy responsibly. 
The author [Ellis Jones] makes no mon- 
ey from this, updating it every year. 
Camille 


Post-Consumerism is the idea that 
something can have value without 
having a price tag attached to it. Post- 
Consumerism revels in the power of the 
individual: in the belief that a person is 
not what they buy, own or consume. 
Post-Consumerism is a re-awakening 
of humanism; a fatigue of being pushed 
to the point of purchasing strictly for 
vanity. Post-Consumerism says that one 
cannot purchase identity, individuality 
or self and speaks to those who really 
should know better. 
Chip Morton 
<post-consumerism.com> 


You must give some credit to Sam Harris 
and Richard Dawkins for writing ex- 
cellent books on the dangers of faith 
without reason, and maybe faith, pe- 
riod. There is certainly room for spirit 
and wonder in their worlds. But what is 
evident to them, and to many of us who 
think like them, is that our world is in 
danger of being railroaded into wars of 
increasing seriousness between compet- 
ing factions who have "faith" that their 
god is the one true God. 

Have faith? Let us stop using a word 
whose premise is belief without reason. 
Have spirit. Have reason. Have ovaries. 
Have balls. 

Carl Ној 


uer 





Best journalist: Bill Moyers. Thanks to 
Rupert Murdoch and friends, we now 
have "news" with a pulse-pounding 
agenda of faux patriotism, laden with 
whirling computer graphics and often- 
times difficult to distinguish from pro- 
fessional wrestling. Not Bill Moyers. 
In his calm and controlled manner, he 
delves beneath the sound-bite hype with 
cool incision, whether it's fully explor- 
ing Republican financial scandals in 
"Capitol Crimes" or pointing out the 
failings of the mainstream media itself 
in "Buying the War." With every epi- 
sode on PBS, he shows us how important 
it is to preserve an independent media, 
and how much more likely that inde- 
pendence will be publicly, rather than 
privately, owned. 





Luke Jackson 


I have been a fan of Dave Eggers after 
reading his debut book, A Heartbreaking 
Work of Staggering Genius. His latest, What 
is the What, moved me to the point of ac- 
tivism. It touched me so deeply I got up 
and started educating on the Sudan issue 
(including both the civil war and Darfur, 
covering such topics as conflict resolu- 
tion, humanitarian aid, genocide, child 
soldiers, divestment; the list goes on). 
Helen Ehmann 


As always, Michael Pollan delivered in 
his book The Omnivore’s Dilemma. He 
provides one of the most thoughtful 
explorations of how the modern mar- 
ketplace strips us of all of the evolution- 
ary strategies we developed in knowing 
which foods were good for us, bad for 
us, or deadly. He also undertakes a fair 
discussion of the many ways the word 
“organic” is currently being used, the 
differences between local organic and 
“big organic,” and the environmental 
footprint left by the different types of 
organic farming. Excellent. 


S. Craig Rooney, PhD 


By 2008, everyone must burst out of 
their comfort zones and go beyond 
their limits to save the earth. We must 
pick up the scraps and salvage our plan- 
et, the source of all life, which we have 
ruined for our children. If this doesn’t 
happen within the next year, I can al- 
most guarantee you that there will be 
no further hope. 


Ariel Page 


The Big Idea — or rather the Big Problem 
—is hard for many people to see, or write 
about or fix, because they are it. We are 
it. The problem is too many people, not 
enough planet. We are just too damn 
successful as a species, too smart and un- 
fortunately ill-equipped at the task of 
population control. 

It's clear that humanity is thriving like 
never before, at least in sheer numbers. 
As it turns it, most of today's newspa- 
pers, magazines and media outlets are 
covering only the symptoms. Adbusters 
included. My Big Idea for the years to 
come is that we confront the issue of 
unrestrained population growth before 
we outstrip our planet. 

Brian J. Bender 








Sean Condon's “lost love affair" with 
Hugo Chavez [Adbusters #74] dem- 
onstrates not only a lack of histori- 
cal perspective, but also a shallow and 
typically North American political 
bias, How in the world could Adbusters 
print such a vile and vindictive politi- 
cal hatchet job and smear? I consider 
the page nothing more than corporate 
propaganda 

Latin American countries have pri- 
marily been ruled by a small class of 











the wealthy have been supported by the 
US. Whenever these US-backed govern- 
ments have been threatened by popu- 
lists, death squads hav ed 
to eliminate all dissenters. As a result, 
hundreds of thousands of people have 
been murdered, and the vast majority 
have lived their lives in poverty while 
their countries have been stripped of re- 
sources for the benefit of wealthy elites 
at home and western interests abroad. 
Venezuela has been no different. What is 
critical to understand is that even when 
a populist like Chavez comes to pow- 









been employ 





| saw this “adboat” while traveling 
in Shanghai. Apparently, its only 
function is advertising. 


Tarinder Grewal 


of him. Recent examples are Allende in 
Chile and Arbenz in Guatemala, both 
of whom were assassinated by CIA 
surrogates. 

Sean, ever the US corporate shill, takes 
up the cry against the Iranian president 
and Fidel Castro, I guess US bogeymen 
are Sean's speciality. I expect this story 
will be printed next in the National Post 
That, of course, is where it belongs. 

Jay Ocean 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 








When Howard Zinn began writing 





about our founding fathers and their 
not-so-sterling motives in creating a 
constitution that virtually guaranteed 


very wealthy people for hundreds of er democratically, his very life is con- 
years, essentially since the Spanish con- stantly at risk because these entrenched 
interests will stop at nothing to get rid 





quest. These governments by and for 


In October, track super- 
star Marion Jones re- 
linquished five Olympi 


Veteran cyclist Floyd 
Landis was stripped of 
his 2006 Tour de France ti- 
tle after being found guilty 
of doping in September. 
Seven-time champ Lance 


With his 756th home ru 
Barry Bonds made base- 
ball history when he broke 
Hank Aaron's record this medals after she admit- 
August. Casting a shad 


ow over the celebration, 


ted to steroid use. Having 
lied to federal agents about 
her drug use in 2000, Jones 
lost not only her glory, but 
also both her US and Belize 
passports. 


Armstrong rushed to however, was his alleged 


Landis’ defense, suggest- steroid use: Bonds has 
ing rampant use of ste- been under heavy inves- 


tigation for doping since 


roids in competitive sports 
by noting, “ 
at cycling and say 


fou can look 
‘Oh, 
ers,’ But 


2003, having gained nearly 

40 pounds of muscle since. 

they're all c his MLB debut. 
-you can look at the New 

England Patriots and say 

they're cheaters too.” 


moral midgets of 2007 








| took this photo in 
Korea. Seems an ap- 
propriate slogan for 
corporate America. 
Alex Kimbla 


via email 


an iron-clad, class-based, private-prop- 
erty-driven society, I got pretty pissed 
at those dead white guys. Over time, 
though, I came to realize that Jefferson, 
Madison, Paine and the rest were onto 
something amazing and revolution- 
ary: the idea that people could rule 
themselves without kings, queens or 
the church to do it for them. Jefferson 
was a slave owner with honey-colored 
children he fathered by his female slaves, 
and yet he was still a lover of democra- 
cy who believed in revolution as a full 
time proposition. Go figure. 

Hugo Chavez is no saint. He is un- 
der constant attack, both openly and 
covertly, by the most powerful em- 
pire in the history of the world. That 
would tend to make him slightly defen- 
sive. He and his supporters are trying 
to do something real for the majori- 
ty of Venezuelans who are poor and 
landless. For that alone, we owe him 
our critical support. 

That so-called news publication 
he shut down was no friend to poor 
Venezuelans. It openly called for 


Chavez's violent overthrow and did 
major propagandizing in support of 
the abortive USA-sponsored coup a 
few years back. As a matter of fact, 
Abraham Lincoln, as well as damn 
near every wartime US president from 
Washington on down, enacted simi- 
lar maneuvers during the Civil War in 
the name of national security. Chavez 
is entitled to defend the Bolivarian 
Revolution. If America would leave 
him the hell alone he wouldn't have to 
pull off such extraordinary measures. 
We want our heroes to be perfect and 
squeaky clean. No can do. Chavez is 
okay, and there are no absolute free- 
doms — not even freedom of the press 
is absolute. Lay off him, Mr. Condon, 
because he is actually doing something 
to relieve poverty and injustice in his 
land. What are you doing to accom- 
plish the same thing in your land? 
John N. Russell 
El Paso, Texas, USA 


Sean Condon's article on Hugo Chavez 
shocked me. Not because I believe 


Chavez to be the new savior of the Left, 
but because the article reminded me of 
the American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom. That supposedly left-wing 
organization went about red-baiting 
anyone suspected of any sympathy with 
the Soviet Union. Likewise, Condon 
criticizes Chavez for his friendship with 
Fidel Castro and having a dialogue with 
Iran's Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, while 


e? WANTED 


An experienced senior editor with 
deep journalism/writing roots (and 
some revolutionary fervor still intact) 
who can help take Adbusters to the 
next level. We're also looking for a 
talented recent journalism grad who 
can deliver crisp texts on deadline. 
It's a critical time for the world and 
for our movement. Be a part of the 
great changes ahead. 


Send your resume and writing sam- 
ples to editor@adbusters.org. 


Em — ÁN 





your magazine in the past has criticized 
American politicians for failing to do ex- 
actly that. As for the issue with RCTV: 
how many times has Adbusters advo- 
cated revoking the licenses of televi- 
sion networks? Every issue I have read 

has declared a great need to do in the 

United States as what has been done in 

Venezuela. Now you resort to name-call- 
ing instead of analysis. Could this be 
because an approach Adbusters had long 
thought dead — socialism — seems to once 
again be gaining ground while the ideo- 
logically dead landscape of the American 
Left is impotent? 








Adam Wiese 
via email 


THE US-ISRAEL ALLIANCE 


I was sickened by the latest issue of your 


Keer YOUR Corns, 


1 WANT 
CHANGE 






magazine [Adbusters #74], which fea- 
tured Chris Hedges’ “Time to Rethink 
the US-Israel Alliance." Israel is not a 
“Jewish experiment in the Middle East” 
but a legitimate nation born out of the 
self-determination of Jews throughout 
the world! 

Your leftist anti-Israel political opin- 
ions may currently be en vogue, but when 
you all have moved on to the next hip 
topic, Jews are the ones who'll reap 
the consequences of your racism. All 
of this talk of the supposedly all-pow- 
erful Israel lobby with its "dual loyalties" 
does nothing but continue the danger- 
ous, anti-Semitic belief that Jews secret- 
ly run the world and can't be loyal or 
trustworthy. Not to mention fueling the 
ignorant belief that somehow all Middle- 
East strife and anti-western terrorism is 
the fault of the US and Israel. 





Shame on you, Adbusters! I will never 
again buy your magazine and will en- 
courage countless others to avoid your 
disgusting rag! 

Jesse Pack 
Worcester, Massachusetts, USA 


First of all, I would like to commend 
your publication on the work it does 
promoting activism (in general) and pro- 
viding a necessary perspective on US 
consumerism. That being said, I must 
tell you that Lam extremely disappoint- 
ed with the articles "Its Time to Rethink 
the US-Israeli Alliance" and “Right to 
Exist.” I find it extremely detrimen- 
tal to publish an article criticizing not 
only American investment in Israel, but 
Israel's right to exist as a free, democrat- 
ic, Jewish state. Let me be clear that 1 
do not condemn you for your previous 
critiques of Israel's actions; however, at 
this specific moment, when Israeli and 
Palestinian leaders are far closer to cre 
ating a sovereign Palestinian state than 
at any other point in history, I feel that 
publishing such articles as this promotes 
further casualties, rather than a possi- 
ble solution (or at least a step towards 
a solution 
Many of my Arab, Muslim friends 
agree that very soon there will be 
a Palestinian state living side by side 
(peacefully) with the Jewish state. Once 
again, it is not the criticism of Israel's 
policies chat disturbs me, but the fact 
that a successful peace-activist publica- 
tion such as yours would promote hos- 
tility at such a hopeful time. 

Nathan Hersh 

via email 





Chris Hedges’ article is a valuable con- 
tribution to a debate which is scarcely 
taking place in America. The 40th anni- 
versary of the Israeli attack on the USS 
Liberty passed without a peep from ma- 
jor US media. The surviving sailors were 
warned by Navy lawyers not to talk to 
anyone about the attack. 

The security barrier is costing $2.5 
billion, according to the Financial Times. 
If it had been built along the Green Line 
it would make sense, but the blatant at- 


Here is an image 
ofa shanty town 
in Tegucigapa, 
Honduras, where 
the rich play golf 
on greens en- 
trenched in the 
city slums. 


Daniel L.R. 


tempt to annex portions of the West 

Bank and render the remainder unfit for 

service as a viable independent Palestine 

is cruel, dangerous and a threat to the 
security of Israel and the US. 

James Canning 

Seattle, Washington, USA 


Kathleen Christison's "Elliot Abrams, 
Dual Loyalist and Neocon Extraordinaire” 
[Adbusters #74] is littered with contradic- 
tion and hypocrisy. To start, she labels 
Abrams a dual loyalist, yet she proceeds 
to assert that he acts more as an “Israeli 
partner than a US policymaker.” This 
assertion is supported by a laundry list 
of apparent facts that amount to hearsay. 
Furthermore, the manner in which she 
presents Abrams connections to Israel as 
“covert” parallels the conspiracy theories 
forwarded in Mearsheimer and Walt's 
anti-Semitic "The Israeli Lobby and U.S. 


Foreign Policy.” Finally, she argues that 
Abrams “engineered the Hamas-Fatah 
split.” Imagine that! To assert that a con- 
flict between an Islamic party and sec- 
ular party — in Palestine no less — is the 
product of an American Jew; well, what 
can one say to that? Perhaps Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad would know. 
Peter Scapillato 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ACTION 


I found "The Trap" by Astra Taylor 
[Adbusters #74] quite amusing, partic- 
ularly in light of the recent student-ta- 
sering. Personally, I found it disturbing 
that none of the students reacted be- 
yond screaming like children, but the 
fact that the world thinks that college 
students should be doing the protesting 
says something sad about society. The 





fact of the matter is that everyone should 
be doing more than protesting, 

No non-violent protest known to this 
generation has accomplished anything 
productive without one of the protest- 
ers getting physically harmed. When the 
government stops listening to simple 
non-violent protests, as it already has 
here, when do we non-violent protest- 
ers start finding a more effective (though 
still non-violent) course of action? And 
what will that course of action be? 

Desi Mims 
Bluffton, South Carolina, USA 


I'm writing because I go to college. 
Everyone I talked to told me college 
wasa place where people really thought 
about things, and since I go to a "good" 
college, I assumed that there would be 
a lot of shit happening. People talking 
about things that seriously and desper- 


ITS Ok. IF vU DON'T 
HAVE A LIFE...@4S LONG 
AS YOU HAVE A NUMBER. 





ately need to be talked about, like global 
warming, and the Sudan, and mono- 
culture, and boredom and ignorance 
and apathy. 

What the fuck happened? These col- 
lege students, all they want is alcohol 
and a resume. I thought people went 
to school to learn, to really quest into 
what they believed and loved and were 
passionate about, not to get drunk four 
nights a week and throw up outside my 
room. Where are the people who want- 
ed change? What happened to the hip- 
pies and the punks and the radicals? 
They're gone, and instead we have car- 
icatures: these hip, twisted, cataton- 
ic "organizational kids," scrambling to 
the head of the ineffectual, Che-T-shirt- 
wearing class. 

We have all been tricked into think- 
ing the best lives come with money and 
good jobs and a big ugly car with a big 


ugly engine — forget the pirates, petty 
thieves and hobos. No one told us that 
there isn’t enough for everyone, that 
sometimes no matter how hard you try 
you'll still get the short end of the stick. 
And that the ones of us who do succeed 
— whatever that means — are going to face 
a coming tide of fed-up, pissed-off los- 
ers who do understand the game. 
There’s so much potential here, ready 
to be harnessed. We're all so much stron- 
ger than these people want us to believe. 
You people at Adbusters, you have the 
ability channel this energy, and it’s be- 
cause of this that it is absolutely crucial 
that Adbusters and all similar publications 
stay radical! Keep doing what you're do- 
ing, organizing and crying out and talk- 
ing, because that is what will turn the 
tides for the real change to begin. I’m 
ready to fight for what I believe. I'm 
scared, and I don’t know where to begin 


Hello, Adbusters. 


My name is Pauline Giglio; | am 16 years old. Here 
is a spoof ad that | created that has had mixed 
reviews among the people | have showed it to — 
some good, some bad. It was difficult to make 
it look real. Thanks for all the hard work on the 
magazine, and for helping people know that they 
aren't the only crazy ones out there. 


Pauline Giglio 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 


any more than you do, but I do know 
one thing: The silence ends here. 
Max Suechting 

via email 








I just got Adbusters #74 and was mak- 
ing my way through the letters when I 
came across "Summer of Love," writ- 
ten by one Tyler Jackson of Vancouver, 
Canada. Oh Tyler, you are one after my 
very own heart! My obsession with the 
"боз and activism started a couple years 
back, and I've been keeping my eye out 
hoping for more people who still be- 
lieve in that magic of the Summer of 
Love. I am far too young to ever have 
been there, and maybe I spend far too 
much time wishing I had been. But in my 
heart of hearts I truly believe the time 
is right for a revolution. Change is near. 
You said that the key to revolution is to 
get angry. Well, Lam. And so are a lot of 


other people. I take your John Lennon 

quote and add another: "A dream you 

dream alone is only a dream. A dream 
you dream together is reality." 

Marina Demyen 

Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 


What is Adbusters doing promoting 
Hillary, Obama and, to lesser extent, 
Edwards? Is Adbusters a noise machine 
for the Democratic Party in the United 
States? 

Is Adbusters aware that Hillary and 
Obama are funded more or less by the 
same or similar corporate interests? 
The first pages of Adbusters #74 glorify 
both candidates with quotes. A follow- 
ing article promotes Hillary, Obama 
and Edwards for wanting to somewhat 
curb ads on smoking, drinking and 
certain pills. 

Where is your article on Dennis 
Kucinich? Or is Adbusters playing the 
dumb sheep that follows the corporate- 
picked and corporate-promoted can- 
didates as the only ones worth paying 
attention to? Are you not simply assist- 
ing another generation of youth to be- 
come duped by the fraudalent process 
of the US democratic "elections"? 

There seems to be a blind love for the 
Democratic Party and clamoring ap- 
plause for its insignificant, miniscule 
efforts to save us from ourselves. They 
aren't going to save us. The only peo- 
ple who are going to save us is us. This 
follow-the-preselected-leader game has 
led us to where we are. These candi- 
dates! tweaking efforts are by no means 
a push for transformation of anything, 
just brushing the dust off here and there. 
Corporations fund the Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party pretty 
much equally. Both parties have equal 
alliances to the very culture and eco- 
nomic system that is leading us into a 
black hole. 

Stewart N. Thorpe 
via email 


ATHEISM 


In “God Fearing vs. God Sneering" 
[Adbusters #73], David Loy contends 





“Barbie Doll Electric Chair Science Fair Project" by jessyratfink. 
Find it at <instructables.com>. 


that "it's hard to imagine the modern 


world without the influence of religion” 


and goes on to say “religion is our main 
way of denying mortality.” Isn't this just 
another way of embracing fear? 

Of course, faith (i.e. hope on steroids) 
could be compared to the automobile 
Didn't we have absolutely no foresight 
of the pesky ramifications of such an 
invention? Yet we are still worshipping 
our little fossil fuel warriors 

Yes, Richard Dawkins and Sam Harris 
are simply expressing their problems 


with the “belief system conflict,” just 
like Adbusters wants you to kill your tele- 
vision, smash the corporate elite and re- 
claim our culture. Dawkins and Harris 
are, in my opinion, the Adbusters of re- 
ligion and worthy of praise. 
P. deGruy 
via email 


I must complain about David Loy’s smear 
of some excellent writers doing very 
good work. I personally don't believe 
Mr. Loy has bothered to read, or at least 
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What could be more absurd than John Lennon fans, anarchists, and Patriot ism 


patriots alike all buying their kicks from the same damn multinational? Chut K 
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BLACKSPOTS HOES. оңа 


In collaboration with Maiden 
Outdoor, | was to put up a 
billboard, advertising direct- 
lyto both children and adults, 
telling them some unsettling 
truths about Santa Claus. | had 
the poster printed (£130) and 
ready for posting. Then the day 
before it was to go up, | gota 
phone call from Maiden: Due 
to the press finding out and 
the fact it was such a “conten- 
tious” issue, the board was not 
going up, end of story. 


I rang around for a couple 
of weeks looking for anoth- 
er company. Then, suprising- 
ly, Clear Channel (the world’s 
largest owners of billboards) 
said they’d put it up for free. 
<spellingmistakescostlives.com> 


read closely, the work of either Harris 
or Dawkins. Harris, by labeling unques- 
tioning devotion to any political cause 
as just another form of religious dogma- 
tism, quite readily rebukes Loy's tired 
old argument that atheist nation-states 
(c.g. Stalin, Mao, et al.) have caused as 
much damage as religious fundamen- 
talism. As Harris puts it, societies have 
never degenerated due to their citizens 
becoming more reasonable — which is 
precisely what these secular authors ad- 
vocate. No credulous belief (including 
atheistic notions of a perfect society) 
should be unquestionably tolerated and 
placed beyond the realm of criticism or 
critical thought. 

Loy laughably cites the abolitionist 
movement as an example of the impor- 
tance of biblical teachings, when the 
very institution of slavery was itself bib- 
lically inspired. “Our concern for social 


justice and human rights evolved out of 
the biblical prophetic tradition,” says 
Loy. Give me a break. Our treatment of 
women as nothing more than gestation 
chambers, our hatred of “the other,” our 
notions of human superiority and en- 
titlement to the entire planet, our self- 
fulfilling prophecies of Armageddon, 
our self-loathing and addiction to the 
destructive and backward notion of sal- 
vation, all of these memes are the real 
legacy of so-called “prophetic tradition.” 
Any advances in the areas of social jus- 
tice were achieved through the realiza- 
tion that the teachings of our “holy” 
books are nothing more than nuggets 
of common sense (Cf. the golden rule) 
obfuscated by barbarism, irrationality 
and myth. 
Jason M. Glover 
via email 


BEAUTY & DIVERSITY 


So much effort goes into decoration that 
I don't even know if I am in love with 
the person or the artwork. Advertising 
has made us so demanding of the op- 
posite sex that it has spoiled the human 
relationship. If it weren't for your maga- 
zine I might have never been fully awak- 





ened to this realization. I might still be 
viewing women, like most things in this 
society, as a product for consumption. 
Perfection for me has never looked so 
unattractive. Thank you so much and 
keep producing the truth. 

Tyler O'Donnell 


via email 


Continuing on from Darren Parker's let- 
ter in issue 74 and William Kerlee's in 
issue #73: As an 18-year-old black man, 
I соо have found it increasingly appar- 
ent that in the pages of your magazine 
there are few acknowledgements of the 
effects of the media and beauty industry 
on ethnic minorities. 
The issue of race should be something 
that a socially conscious magazine like 
Adbusters comments on and doesn’t tip 
-toe around. Race is an issue that is en- 
twined with politics, the environment, 
advertising and the media, to which you 
seem, rightly, to want to rage against. 
It's all well, you publishing these letters, 
but what is your response to them? 
Alastair Oloo 
UK 


I saw an advert for iPods that read “your 
iPod is your life.” I thought that was a 


sad reflection of my life, seeing as my 
iPod is out of date, pale, far too heavy 
and in constant need of recharging. 
Thanks Apple. 
Steve Goldberg 
London, UK 
Regarding your mention of Monocle in 
issue #73: While I wish the magazine 
success, Tyler Brülé can't really be cred- 
ited with the idea. London-based maga- 
zine Diplo, founded in 2004, had a similar 
remit, covering international affairs, pol- 
itics, global trends, design and culture in 
a graphically interesting way and with 
high production values. Though the 
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magazine only ever had a modest cir- 
culation, it was highly respected and won 
a number of awards. I wrote some arti- 
cles for the mag, and was proud of my 
association with it. 

It closed early in 2007, and a large 
part of the reason was Tyler Brülé's re- 
cruiting of various staff members from 
Diplo for his new project. I have no prob- 
lem with the snaffling of Diplo's raison 
d'être; unfortunately, I have been un- 
derwhelmed by Monocle. The magazine 
remit is clearly geared towards catering 
to the aspirational classes. It champions 
a rapacious consumer culture, and as 





1 took this picture of graffiti at 
a service station close to my 
apartment. 

Kelly Shepherd 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


you rightly note, its pages are daubed 
with advertisements for the latest lux- 
ury goods. Perhaps in time it will find 
a more suitable balance, but I feel that 
there is a long way to go before it can 
achieve whatever aims Mr. Brûlé claims 
to have for it. 
Dean Nicholas 
London, UK 


Clayton Dach's description of how 
not to trash the planet [“Grandma vs. 
Carbon!" Adbusters #73] sent me into 
flashbacks of my grandmother cutting 
paper napkins in half, one of dozens of 
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Hi, Adbusters. 

I was at the Montebello, Quebec on 
August 20, protesting against the SPP 
(i.e. Bush, Harper and Calderon hav- 
ing secret meetings), and I took some 
pretty amazing pictures. Thought you 
could use one of them while inform- 


ing the public about this. 


Emilie Casey 
via email 


ways she stretched a dollar and fought 
what she considered a cardinal sin: waste- 
fulness! Likewise, her bank account was 
as full as her life was empty of needless 
possessions. 

But we must look to another rule my 
grandmother and many of her contem- 
poraries followed: Do not overreplicate 
yourself! Considering the one-to-one 
link between population and carbon 
(some experts say we do not need to 
measure atmospheric carbon, simply 
look at census data instead) we must 
make do with less and limit the burden 
of our numbers on the planet. 





My grandmother and my World War 
II-era mother-in-law both had small 
families because they wanted to ensure 
that their children would never go hun- 
gry. Family planning, at least in rudi- 
mentary form, dates from the early oth 
century, and medical procedures such 
as vasectomies have been around for 
decades. 

The stark reality is the planet contin- 
ues to gain another billion people every 
17 years. Due to a variety of factors, just 
eight nations will contribute half of all 
growth to 2050: India, Pakistan, Nigeria, 
the United States, China, Bangladesh, 
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Ethiopia and the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo (in that order). Of parti 
ular concern is India, the United States 
and China, the world’s carbon-emissions 
800-pound gorillas, and the only nations 
with populations over 300 million. 

If we are to deal with our nation's 
disproportionate contribution to glob- 
al warming, we need a national discus- 
sion about both unbridled consumption 
and our nation’s population explosion, 
which has us on track to approach one 
billion citizens this century. 

Kathleene Parker 
Rio Rancho, New Mexico, USA 








As the years of post-9/11 life wear on, 
our easily distracted society is starting 
to forget just why we live in an ever-ex- 
panding copy of George Orwell's 1984. 
Gone are the dramatics of that fateful day 
and the emotions it aroused. Now the 
West is quietly herded around by rogue 
governments and fed through security 
scanners at every turn. A recent letter in 
Adbusters #72 has conveyed this “forget 
the past" attitude. Yet avoiding the rea- 
sons why the world has been turned on 
its ear leaves us indolent and blind. 

If the alternative scenarios about 9/11 
are true in whole or in part, then the rug 
is pulled out from all we have believed 
in for the past six years. If there was 
government involvement in the down- 
ing of the towers and the hole in the 
Pentagon, an apocalyptic crashing of 
ideals would ensue. 

Who then would feel for the fools for 
sending their children and neighbors off 
to war, and parading in socks through 
airport security arches? Short of sack- 
ing the White House to get to the bot- 
tom of the 9/11 story, the demand for 
truth should be unrelenting. Orwell's 
1984 Party slogan was “Who controls the 
past controls the future; who controls 
the present controls the past.” 

Even the most patriotic souls can now 
smell a rat in the House. Not addressing 
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the root of the problem leaves us sitting. 

on this runaway train with paper bags 

on our heads adorned with "Support 
the Troops" stickers. 

Chris Ratcliffe 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Recently, a new breed of games has 
emerged with a physical participation 
factor that’s winning parents over. 

“C'mon, don't waste your time on 
those games,” I urge my friends, “Do 
something more real and productive — 
like playing an instrument or a sport.” 

“But we are doing those things,” they 
reply. Sure enough, each can flawless- 
ly play every song in Guitar Hero on 
expert mode. They consistently bowl 
professional-level scores in Nintendo 
Wii bowling. 

It’s only a matter of time before every 
recreational aspect of our lives is repli- 
cated in a video game. 

Ivan Cash 
via e-mail 


I once subscribed to a modest bimonth- 
ly magazine called Thrifty Times, a lit- 
tle publication aimed at saving money. 
Growing some of one's food, recycling, 
making do, waste-not-want-not, etc. It 
regularly offered money-saving tips and 
ideas. However, subscribers were writ- 


ing in complaints regarding the word 
“thrift” in the title, as it implied a nega- 
tive image of doing without the good 
things in life, As a sufficient number of 
subscribers had complained and request- 
eda title change, the editors felt obliged 
to comply. The magazine was changed 
to Home Kitchen & Garden: the magazine 
for thrifty people. It folded after two is- 
sues; perhaps the subscribers would have 
preferred Have it All Now but Cheaply or 
Thrift, the Curse of the Killjoys. 
A. J. Stewart 
Alexandra Hills, Queensland, Australia 


Td really like to have a pair of Blackspots. 
I'd like to support indie companies and 
purchase ecologically sound goods. But 
I'm not about to spend a hundred bucks 
on shoes made of hemp and recycled 
tires; it just isn’t financially sound. It 
scems like another gimmick so rich yup- 
pics feel like they are doing something 
positive. Make the shoes accessible to ev- 
eryone and you'll really be on your way 
to making a difference. 
Stephen Williams 
via email 


I propose we create a campaign called 
Get-It-Used Week. During this week, 
have people commit to only consum- 
ing used goods (with the exception of 
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food, water, medicine and gas). Have 
people look at their list of things that 
they were planning on buying new and 
try to get it used. Encourage people to 
use Freecycle.org, Craigslist.org, garage 
sales, the Salvation Army, Goodwill, an- 
tique stores, flea markets, etc. 

The fact is that the USA is a nation of 
overconsumers; at least let us recycle our 
own junk. If I can find it used, then I'm. 
not supporting corporations that keep 
producing the same shit that ends up 
getting thrown out. I end up avoiding 
places like Wal-Mart, Target, etc. Plus 
Tend up saving a lot of money. 

Adam Cohen 
via email 


There was a line of cars back to the high- 
way; people were steam-cooking them- 
selves in the hopes of getting on the next 
ferry to Saltspring Island. And what does 
my boyfriend do when we get to the 
tollbooth? He starts to chat. 

Disgusted, I ripped some bills out of 
his wallet, shoved them at the atten- 
dant, and told him to get going. People 
were waiting, for Christ's sake! People! 


How could he do this to me?! I was 
mortified. 

Lucky for me, he ignored my pleas to 
“behave” and “leave people alone,” and 
soon, I started to get it. Soon, I didn’t 
care when he commented on the book 
someone next to him on the bus was 
reading, or when he asked a butcher 
why peameal bacon was called “peame- 
al” and what the heck was peameal any- 
way? Eventually, my eyes got tired of 
being rolled and I got it. 

1 don't know when I, or any of us, 
learned to fear interaction — learned to 
worry compulsively what "other peo- 
ple" thought — but it took me 27 years 
to unlearn. Talking to another human 
is the most authentic experience I can 
imagine. But I was afraid of it. And now 
I'm not. 

Elizabeth Tilley 
via email 


1 just want to tell you: my ideas, values, 
thoughts and the way I live my life of- 
ten make me feel like a freak —and some- 
times I start to doubt if maybe they are 
right, maybe I am crazy. But when I read 





your magazine Iam reminded that no, I 
am not crazy, there are others who see 
what I see and think like me. It is not we 
who are crazy but all those other people 
who live in blind madness. 

I hope you understand how impor- 
tant it is to be reminded now and then 
that you are not crazy because you are 
different or because of the impossibly 
evil and crazy things you believe are 
real in our world or because you think 
it is practically possible with a radically 
different world. 

From my heart, soul and mind, thank 
you. 

Johan Karlsson 
Sweden 
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E KASHI, Niger Delta, 2006 


&é Evo Morales 


speaks 


ister and brother Presidents and Heads 

of States of the United Nations: The 

world is suffering from a fever due to 
climate change, and the disease is the capital- 
ist development model. Whilst over 10,000 
years the variation in carbon dioxide (CO2) 
levels on the planet was approximately ten 
percent, during the last 200 years of industrial 
development, carbon emissions have increased 
by 30 percent. Since 1860, Europe and North 
America have contributed 70 percent of the 
emissions of CO2. 2005 was the hottest year in 
the last one thousand years on this planet. 

Different investigations have demonstrated 
that out of the 40,170 living species that have 
been studied, 16,119 are in danger of extinc- 
tion. One out of eight birds could disappear 
forever. One out of four mammals is under 
threat. One out of every three reptiles could 
cease to exist. Eight out of ten crustaceans and 
three out of four insects are at risk of extinc- 
tion. We are living through the sixth crisis of 
the extinction of living species in the history 
of the planet and, on this occasion, the rate of 
extinction is 100 times more accelerated than 
in geological times. 

Faced with this bleak future, transnation- 
al interests are proposing to continue as be- 
fore, and paint the machine green, which is to 
say, continue with growth and irrational con- 
sumerism and inequality, generating more and 
more profits, without realizing that we are cur- 
rently consuming in one year what the planet 
produces in one year and three months. Faced 
with this reality, the solution can not be an en- 
vironmental make over. 

I read in the World Bank report that in or- 
der to mitigate the impacts of climate change 
we need to end subsidies on hydrocarbons, put 





a price on water and promote private invest- 
ment in the clean energy sector. Once again 
they want to apply market recipes and priva- 
tization in order to carry out business as usu- 
al, and with it, the same illnesses that these 
policies produce. The same occurs in the case 
of biofuels, given that to produce one liter of 
ethanol you require 12 liters of water. In the 
same way, to process one ton of agrifuels you 
need, on average, one hectare of land. 

Faced with this situation, we — the indig- 
enous peoples and humble and honest inhab- 
itants of this planet — believe that the time 
has come to put a stop to this, in order to re- 
discover our roots, with respect for Mother 
Earth; with the Pachamama as we call it in the 
Andes. Today, the indigenous peoples of Latin 
America and the world have been called upon 
by history to convert ourselves into the van- 
guard of the struggle to defend nature. 

We need a profound change of direction, at 
the world wide level, so as to stop being the 
condemned of the earth. The countries of the 
north need to reduce their carbon emissions by 
between 60 percent and 80 percent if we want 
to avoid a temperature rise of more than two 
degrees in what is left of this century, which 
would provoke global warming of catastroph- 
ic proportions for life and nature. 

We need to create a World Environment 
Organization which is binding, and which 
can discipline the World Trade Organization, 
which is propelling as towards barbarism. We 
can no longer continue to talk of growth in 
Gross National Product without taking into 
consideration the destruction and wastage of 
natural resources. We need to adopt an indi- 
cator that allows us to consider, in a combined 
way, the Human Development Index and the 


Ecological Footprint in order to measure our 
environmental situation. 

We need to apply harsh taxes on the super 
concentration of wealth, and adopt effective 
mechanisms for its equitable redistribution. 
It is not possible that three families can have 
an income superior to the combined GDP of 
the 48 poorest countries. We can not talk of 
equity and social justice whilst this situation 
continues. 

The United States and Europe consume, 
on average, 8.4 times more that the world av- 
erage. It is necessary for them to reduce their 












level of consumption and recognise that all 
of us are guests on this same land; of the same 
Pachamama. 

I know that change is not easy... but I have 
absolute confidence in human beings, in their 
capacity to reason, to learn from mistakes, to 
recuperate their roots, and to change in order 
to forge a just, diverse, inclusive, equilibrated 
world in harmony with nature. 





Translated by Federico Fuentes. 


We need a profound change of 
direction, at the world 
wide level, so as to stop 
being the condemned 


of the earth. 
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year, you may not have noticed the new class of kings 

atop of Wall Street. Pity the poor suckers who studied 
at Harvard Business School and worked the corporate ladder 
to become mere Fortune зоо CEOs. They've had to get by 
on single or double-digit millions, while hedge fund manag- 
ers and private equity titans took home hundreds of times 
that amount. 

If, on the other hand, you live in a working-class neigh- 
borhood in America, you may have noticed a different phe- 
nomenon: people losing their homes in a wave of foreclosures 
that, in some cities, rivals Hurricane Katrina in its destruc- 
tion. The worst is still to come. 

One class of individuals is swimming in a record ocean of 
cash. Another class of people is drowning in record financial 
failure. The two are tied to each other in a web of fraud and 
unrestrained greed. 

In olden times — like the 1980s — if you wanted to buy a 
house, you borrowed money from a bank. The bank would 
comb through your financials to weigh your risk of default. 
Their profits depended on borrowers paying them back. But 
those were olden times, before a new tier of companies had 
conquered Wall Street. In recent years, there's been an ex- 
plosion in hedge funds and other lightly-regulated firms that 
specialize in complex financial engineering. Such compa- 
nies employ armies of math geeks that put NASA to shame; 
they've reshaped the financial landscape to make themselves 
the richest of the rich. 

The old “originate and hold” model of mortgage lending 
turned into “originate and distribute.” Lenders (not just banks 
anymore) no longer keep loans on their balance sheets, but 
package the majority of their loans to sell them off to inves- 
tors as Collateralized Debt Obligations, or CDOs. It’s called 
“spreading the risk,” but a more accurate term would be pass- 
ing the buck. Buyers of these repackaged loans get stuck hold- 
ing the bag if borrowers default. 

Freed from the peril of losing money when loans default, 
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lenders pushed loans onto anyone they could, Sub-prime 
borrowers — people too risky to qualify for traditional mort- 
gages — took out new mortgages and re-financed old ones by 
the millions. Many of them were in poor, African-American 
neighborhoods, where people were offered deals that seemed 
too good to refuse. People were targeted for their lack of fi- 
nancial sophistication, and their desire for a better life. Teaser 
loans offered low interest rates for the first years before higher 
rates kicked in. People were told the pain would never come 
because rising home values would keep adding value. Worse 
were the “liar loans,” so called because mortgage brokers sim- 
ply wrote down bogus incomes on clients’ loan applications. 
Lenders made money from the volume of loans, not from the 
quality of borrowers. 

Of course, fewer investors would buy such loans if they 
knew how rotten they were. Lenders masked the stench by 
pooling the loans with other, more secure loans, and bundling 
them as CDOs. It's like dropping hunks of rotten apples into 
cans of fruit cocktail. Many investors had little idea how rancid 
their batches were. Some had contracts that allowed them to 
ask for injections of quality loans when the bad ones soured, 
but the pool was so infested with putrid loans that lenders 
could not oblige. Now that firms investing in such loans are 
collapsing, they're calling for government bailouts. 

There are neighborhoods in places like Cleveland, where a 
third of the houses sit empty, boarded up, or repossessed. If 
the devastation looks like a war zone, it’s because it is. Finance 
has become an arms race, pitting billionaires devising new in- 
struments of wealth accumulation against regulators whose 
duty is to keep them in check. The regulators are losing bad- 
ly, in part because Wall Street is closer to the government's 
ear than to Main Street. Entire cities may be laid to waste 
and people’s lives may lie in ruin, but there are still people 
much wealthier than them, inventing more ingenious ways 
to screw them. 





Dee Hon is a Vancouver-based journalist. 


W ALAN GREENSPAN'S LEGACY 





‘Tuere’s A MYTH GROWING around Alan Greenspan. Just a year af- 
ter he stepped down as Chairman of the Federal Reserve, he's now 
seen as some kind of financial wizard, economic genius and gifted 
virtuoso, who delighted in pure mathematics and jazz when he w: 
young. Developing almost into folklore, it’s said he learned some 
Promethean magic from the rational self-interest in Ayn Rand’s Atlas 
Shrugged and then became the great macroeconomist who engineered 
the longest period of growth in American history 

For years, whenever he lowered the interest rates, the world gasped 
“ohhhh,” and whenever he injected more liquidity into the markets, 
we all sighed "ahhhh." But it was all a bunch of bullshit. In reality, 
he was a man so blinded by the neoclassical money games that he 
couldn't see the forest through the trees. Despite a flurry of warn- 
ings over many decades, he never saw the ecological crisis coming 
—a changing climate, vanishing salmon runs, beetle infestations and 
fish disappearing from the seas. All these calamities were mere "ex- 
ternalities" to him — not a part of his world. 

He could have been the man who shook up the world of econom- 
ics. He could have started including ecological measurements into 
his fiscal calculations, put America's national accounts in order and 
redefined what economic progress means. But he didn't, and in that 
sense he isa grand failure, just another money man and bean counter 
who did not seize the moment. History will not be kind to him 

—KL 
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ECONOMIC MEGATREND of the YEAR 


A Growing Will to Debate Fundamental Assumptions 


Every FEW YEARS, the economic text- 
books are updated. A few more years 
of data are added to graphs celebrat- 
ing economic growth. Stories of “есо- 
nomics in the news" are revamped to 
make them relevant to new recruits. 
Theoretical dead ends, paraded five 
editions ago as the leading edge of the 
discipline, are quietly dropped. A new 
cover is slapped on, and students are 
required to fork out even more money 
for the new edition, despite the con- 
tents being 95 percent recycled. 

Old professors retired to new pursuits 
are replaced by new professors pursuing 
old ideas. The new recruits were care- 
fully screened for their orthodoxy. They 
studied at leading departments, where 
they demonstrated their commitment 
to markets, economic growth, free trade 
and learned to respect the consumer as 
king. They were not exposed to oth- 
er disciplines and they will never read 
an article published in the natural sci- 
ences. Like their predecessors, they too 
will lecture while they draw graphs on 
blackboards, discouraging any question- 
ing. The students who question, probe, 
explore contradictions and ask the big 
questions are weeded out. Those who 
conform are nurtured. And so the pro- 
fession recreates itself and industrial soci- 
ety, relying on the economic priesthood 
for its guidance, merrily follows the same 
path, despite signs of trouble ahead. 

But then, circa 2007, the unthink- 
able began to happen. The disciplinary 
straightjacket loosened; there were sub- 
stantive debates in economic department 
corridors and the received wisdom was 
put under scrutiny. The conditions were 
ripe for change. 

Economic theory had ossified to a re- 
markable degree, but the world it pur- 
ported to explain had been changing 
dramatically. Leading economists were 
becoming embarrassed about how eco- 
nomics textbooks, which hearken back 


to 1948, retain so much deadwood and 
fail to incorporate even the modest in- 
sights accumulated over the last quar- 
ter century. 

Milton Friedman, to whom we owe 
the global contagion of market funda- 
mentalism, died in November 2006. He 
preached that self-interest is to be given 
free reign, because thanks to the magic 
of markets, an invisible hand will ensure 
the result is socially optimal. His simplis- 
tic theory will not survive him by much. 
As Nobel laureate Joseph Stiglitz wrote 
ina recent book, “today, the intellectual 
defense of market fundamentalism has 
largely disappeared... the reason that the 
invisible hand seems invisible is that it 
is not there.” 

In January 2007, another Nobel laure- 
ate, George Akerlof, took advantage of 
his position as president of the American 
Economics Association to make clear 
to the profession that existing macro- 
economic models were simplistic and 
misleading because they failed to incor- 
porate human motivations beyond self- 
interest. It was time for more realistic 
theory. 

The conclusions of the British govern- 
ment' Stern Review on the Economics 
of Climate Change continued to re- 
verberate throughout 2007. Not only 
did this report finally make it clear that 
strong action to reduce carbon emissions 
made economic sense, it also found that 
the problem of climate change stretched 
economics to its limits. The discipline 
would need rethinking. 

Students, too, are beginning to ask 
probing questions in their economics 
classes. They want to debate the funda- 
mental assumptions. They want to un- 
derstand the sorry state of the planet, 
the linkage between the economy and 
climate change, between consumption 
and the fate of the Amazon. They have 
caught on to how the accepted textbooks 
fail to address the key issues of our era. 


by Tom Green 


New economics textbooks are appear- 
ing on the market. They are no longer 
just recycled ideas on virgin paper, but 
new ideas on recycled paper. At univer- 
sities and colleges where these books are 
being adopted, professors are reporting 
how their students are showing interest 
in economics not seen for decades. 

There is a widely shared yearning for 
anew kind of economics. An economics 
that isn't surprised by global warming, 
an economics that isn’t sexist, that un- 
derstands humans in all their complex- 
ity, an economics that focuses on the 
economy as a vehicle to improve human 
wellbeing rather then humans as cogs to 
expand the economy ever further. 

The stakes are high. Since econom- 
ic thinking shapes the world, we can't 
then leave economists alone to putter 
with their theories. Too many of them 
hung up their thinking caps the moment 
they got their degree, and stopped look- 
ing out their windows. 

They have to be prodded to learn 
from other disciplines, to acknowledge 
that economies exist on a fragile planet 
and recognize that the consumer bonan- 
za is not serving human's wellbeing. 

New economic ideas will mean new 
guidance for humanity on this belea- 
guered planet. It might be our best 
chance of making the urgently needed 
course correction. 


Tom Green is a Vancouver-based ecologi- 
cal economist who is currently working on 
his PhD. He is researching how the under- 
graduate economics curriculum can be re- 
‘formed and textbooks rewritten to address 
sustainability. 
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“There are no emotions or love involved 
in decisions based on economic rationality." 


ourpes Beneria is Professor of 

Gender and Economic Development 

at Cornell University and author 
of Gender, Development and Globalization: 
Economics as if People Mattered. A prominent 
feminist economist, her research centers 
on gender and economic development, la- 
bor markets, women’s work and globaliza- 
tion, with a special focus on Latin America, 
Below is an excerpt from her interview 
with ecological economist Tom Green. 


Why has conventional economics been so resistant to change? 


I think it's because economics is so sure of itself. It's a very hegemonic discipline, even though 
there are so many heterodox economists that protest this arrogance and this unwillingness to 
discuss criticisms. Compared to other social sciences that have integrated gender much more 
easily, conventional economics has been one of the most impenetrable disciplines. It has been 
difficult, if not impossible, for orthodox economics to incorporate feminist issues. 

Part of the resistance is because economists think of themselves as developing scientific tools 
of analysis, and some of the issues raised by feminists seem too remote to this culture: econ- 
omists think that they are more "scientific" than other social scientists. The salaries of econ- 
omists are higher than those of other social scientists — even in universities — let alone in the 
business world. Economics is called the queen of the social sciences because it mimics phys- 
ics and uses math. 

Mathematics give the impression that economics is scientific and so you cannot question it. 
But you have to dig into the assumptions. For example, look at the area known as “household 
economics.” The neoclassical assumptions used to set up these models imply that men and wom- 
en are free and equal individuals negotiating rationally what's best for the household; some 
models assume that decisions are made by a “benevolent patriarch” who understands what's 
best for the household and each member. There are no emotions or love involved in decisions 
based on economic rationality. 

But the fact is, as feminists have pointed out, within a household, men and women can be 
very unequal subjects, and decisions are not merely rational. Men often have had better edu- 
cational opportunities — they may own land, they may control the money, they typically have 
more power. The picture of reality portrayed by these models is very androcentric or male- 
biased. Policies based on these models can underestimate how they affect men and women 
differently. 

The problem is that to deal with gender relations you have to incorporate power into the 
analysis. Neoclassical economics does not deal with power relations; it tends to focus on pure- 
ly economic issues. In contrast, the so-called “bargaining models” can focus more directly on 
power and asymmetric relations within the household. 


On the Perils of Maximization 


Economics is the big maximizing discipline: we want to maximize utility, 
to maximize growth, to maximize income and maximize production — of 
course, given some constraints. We assume that the capitalist maximizes prof- 
its. For years and years, the discipline has not taken into consideration the 
economic costs generated by all this maximization without any checks, and 
we are now seeing the consequences. The earth is in danger of not being able 
to support all this unregulated economic activity, and we now have a very 
serious ecological crisis. We cannot think only about maximizing anymore 
at the very least we have to think about maximizing subject to some condi- 
tions. This means that our discipline is totally in need of rethinking. Up un- 
til now, economists have been talking about sustainable development with a 
very weak notion of what sustainability means. The scientists are telling us 
that it is impossible to even sustain what we have been taking for granted so 
far. Especially in the high-income countries, we have to start reducing con- 
sumption which means reducing the production that is causing so many prob- 
lems to the earth. What the ecological crisis means is that economists have to 
start almost at zero in terms of rethinking the discipline. 


On Alan Greenspan and Milton Friedman 


Alan Greenspan was for many years Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, and worked with many presidents from Nixon 
to the current Bush, so he has had a tremendous influence on US policies for 
all these years. And he is a firm believer of leaving the market alone, based on 
Milton Friedman's type of economics where you just let everything be tak- 
en care of by the market. The logic was that to increase economic growth, 
you free markets so as to unleash competition, to attract investment, to re- 
ward hard work. People will get the most out of life by working hard, and 
as income grows it flows from the top down and everyone benefits. Milton 
Friedman was given the Nobel prize in economics, and that gave those ideas 
prominence and helped build the era of neoliberal economics beginning with 
the Thatcher and Reagan period. Free market economics is based on the no- 
tion that the market should not be interfered with. This is very entrenched in 
our discipline. Milton Friedman and other members of the Chicago School 
of Economics provided the basis for the argument that the welfare state re- 
quired too much state intervention with respect to redistributive policies 
that benefit the average person, and denied that prosperity should be widely 
shared through social policy. 

Until recently and since the 1980s, neoliberalism has had a predominant 
influence in Latin America, where it was often introduced through structur- 
al adjustment policies mostly imposed from the outside. The immediate ef- 
fect of applying neoliberal policies was the so-called “lost decade” of negative 
growth in the 1980s, and even though growth rates were higher in the 1990s 
and to the present, persistent poverty and very precarious labor markets for 
a large proportion of the population have continued to be a problem. This is 
the main reason for the recent shift to the left in the region. Africa is really a 
continent that is suffering terribly from the consequences of neoliberalism. 
Why has the market not been able to deal with poverty? Poverty does not at- 
tract private investment, the poor don’t have enough purchasing power to at- 
tract profit seeking businesses. Hence free markets do not solve the problem 
of poverty. This is why the UN launched the Millennium Development Goals 
justifying interventionist policies that do not rely on the free market. 





THE ECONOMICS OF 


AVOIDING ACTION ON 
CLIMATE CHANGE 





LEVEN OF THE PAST 12 YEARS were the warmest on 

record, atmospheric concentrations of carbon di- 

oxide (CO2) are higher than at anytime over the 
past 650,000 years and glacier melt threatens the availabil- 
ity of water to $00 million people in South Asia and 250 
million people in China. So reports the Chairman of the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC). Yet 
the world has failed to act despite such outcomes having 
been predicted for 20 years or more. Could part of the rea- 
son be that economists have been fiddling to produce fig- 
ures recommending inaction while the planet gets set to 
burn? 

Although economists first applied their craft to climate 
change in the early 19705, "greenhouse economics" has been 
a minority interest until recently. Those conducting eco- 
nomic studies tended to believe control costs matched or 
outweighed the benefits of avoiding damages. This changed 
in October 2006 when a UK government backed and fund- 
ed report by Sir Nicholas Stern, an ex-Chief economist of 
the World Bank, concluded international action to reduce 
emissions was economically justified. Economic Nobel lau- 
reates clamored to make statements of support. Does this 
apparent awakening of mainstream economists offer hope, 
a case of better late than never? 

Well, we've been here before. Major international politi- 
cal attention was first paid to climate change in 1988. Ata 
meeting in Toronto, governments agreed to 20 percent cuts 
in CO2 emissions by 2005. The same year, the Hamburg 
World Congress recommended 30 percent cuts by 2000 and 
$0 percent by 2015 (with some dissenters). However, in- 
stead of government action, we only saw the IPCC estab- 
lished to "study" the issue further. A decade later, Kyoto's 
few percent emissions cuts for developed economies were 
still seeking ratification. Businesses in the US spent $100. 
million fighting the Kyoto Protocol, claiming it would hurt 
the economy. The highest per capita polluters, the US and 
Australia, withdrew and remained outsiders in the interna- 
tional consensus of concern. Underlying this government 
backtracking, delay and timid target-setting is economic 
power politics. 

For corporations, the consumer society is a market- 
ing dream come true with low product durability, built-in 
obsolescence, rapidly changing fashions, fads, and ad- 
vertising media in every household, all dependent upon 
cheap fossil fuel energy. Powerful vested interests gain 
money and control by keeping the economic system un- 


changed and running full steam ahead. This requires ever- 
greater throughput of materials and energy as if there 
were no physical reality, limited resources or laws of 
thermodynamics. 

However, science and physical laws only point to the 
implications of human actions, they do not make ethical 
choices for us. The size of population, the pressure human- 
ity places upon ecosystems, the time allowed for change 
and the rate at which humans impose change are all matters 
requiring serious political and public attention and debate. 
Instead, throwing ourselves head-first down the helter- 
skelter seems to have precedent over standing back and us- 
ing some judgment. 

Neoliberal politics and free market economics does not 
tolerate questioning consumption, knowing that consumer 
society is erected on moral quicksand. Should luxury items 
be produced using energy which others need for basic food 
production? Should fuel be burnt so people can sit out- 
side restaurants and bars in winter, run cars on trivial trips 
around town or fly off for a weekend break? Suggesting 
limits to frivolous resource use means confronting how 
wants contrast with needs. For mainstream economists, un- 
like philosophers and social psychologists, human motives 
go unquestioned so that spending on pure luxuries for the 
rich is just as important as spending on basic subsistence by 
the poor. In the market system, democracy is people voting 
with their money — assuming they have some. 

Orthodox economists, like Stern, enter this fray in a 
very particular way. Stern's report warns that “if we are not 
‘green,’ we will eventually undermine growth." This quote 
is telling because it makes growth the priority goal. Such 
economists believe all humans are utilitarians who can only 
be made happy by having more to consume. The comple- 
mentary myth is that ever-increasing economic growth is 
“the way" to solve all problems. However, social psychol- 
ogists, such as Nobel prize winner Daniel Kahneman and 
others, have shown how material well-being is soon di- 
vorced from life satisfaction once basic needs are met. More 
stuff does not mean increased well-being. In addition, a 
bigger cake may provide more crumbs for the masses, but 
redistribution is the direct means of alleviating poverty. 
Still, mainstream economists hold to their faith: “develop- 
ment is consuming more.” 

For such economists, pollution control is only a worth- 
while, or “efficient,” project if it generates positive returns. 
This is where cost-benefit analysis enters the picture: to 





support withdrawal from Kyoto, President Bush used re- 
sults from energy industry-funded analyses to claim chang- 
es to avoid harmful emissions would damage the economy. 
An old hand at supplying cost-benefit numbers on climate 
change is William Nordhaus of Yale University. His work 
has held considerable weight in the US's anti-mitigation 
debate. 

Nordhaus and other expert climate economists use 
their own judgment to create economic “models” to pre- 
dict future costs and benefits of greenhouse gas control. In 
order for the approach to work, all things must be compa- 
rable and measurable (called commensurability). Changes 
in health, education, and the environment are all reduced 
down to changes in consumption or income (measured by 
GDP). The underlying ethical choices are hidden by adding 
up various categories of loss and gain. 

For example, Nordhaus speculates that there will be ben- 
efits of extra recreation in the US from a warmer world, 
but some loss of life elsewhere: this would mean dead peo- 
ple in China or India are compensated for by extra golfing 
holidays in Florida, In the 1995 IPCC report, economists 
varied the dollar value of life on the basis of income dif- 


may end, so consuming now is best (used by Stern); and 
economic growth means the future will have lots to con- 
sume so we need not worry if they lose a bit because they 
won't value it as much as we do. Discounting uses inter- 
est rates — those of five percent to ten percent are common 
— which means future events (e.g. global destruction) are 
basically ignored after 40 to 100 years. The result is to jus- 
tify delaying action until damages become imminent and 
imposing harm on future generations. All this apparent- 
ly has nothing to do with ethics, according to mainstream. 
economists. 

Of course, the future is uncertain and in most as- 
pects unknowable. For example, the melting of the West 
Antarctic ice sheet is a possibility, but cannot be the subject. 
of experimentation to determine a probability. The favored 
solution is to ask some friends — “experts” — for their opin- 
ion. The resulting probabilities are used directly or plugged 
into computer models to derive probability distributions. 
The results hide judgments as to who is asked, when events 
occur, their size and how they are selected. Risk analysts 
assume all future states of the world can be specified, but. 
typically select a few scenarios (Stern selected just four). 


"Economics needs fundamental revision if 
human-induced climate change is ever to be addressed." 


ferences, which meant a rich person was valued at 15 times 
a poor one; that is, there is a net gain if you kill 14 poor 
people to save one rich person. Stern sought to avoid the is- 
sue by using aggregate GDP numbers, but implicitly, in his 
"model," life is then measured by ability to consume. As 
nearly 3 billion people live on $2 a day, or less, their life's 
worth as measured by consumption purchasing power ($730 
per annum) is worth far less than one-fifteenth of a rich 
person's. Stern, other economists and the IPCC happily 
adopt the assumptions which make this possible: commen- 
surability and the dogma that all harms are compensated by 
more consumption. 

Actually, this approach avoids requiring that losers get 
any more income or goods to consume. Orthodox econ- 
omists assume the "potential" ability to compensate is 
enough. So golfers in Florida need not worry that they will 
be paying extra taxes to compensate families dying from 
drought, floods or sea level storm surges in the third world. 
As long as golfers are judged better-off by more than the 
families of the dead (and the dead themselves) are worse- 
off, that is all that matters. Clearly, asking the opinion of 
those involved is not on the agenda. 

Damages in the distant future also means questioning 
how we consider future generations. Here, orthodox econ- 
omists, like Stern and Nordhaus, use “discounting” — а kind 
of reverse interest rate — which allows them to treat the fu- 
ture as largely unimportant. This is justified by claiming 
people pay less attention to the future (myopia), the world 


Many environmentalist have been tempted to take 
Stern's report as a clarion call for action, without recogniz- 
ing this as the same flawed, value-loaded economics which 
has been used in the past to prevent urgently needed ac- 
tion from being taken. Stern’s assumptions mean accepting 
global warming in the order of 2-3"C, and forgetting about 
the potential for catastrophic impacts at lower greenhouse 
gas concentrations. Stern’s “solution” is a big new carbon 
market, some technology and adaptation. Most important- 
ly, we must all remember this is a profitable business invest- 
ment with positive rates of return. 

This whole financial framing of the problem is not rigor- 
ous and sober analysis: just wrong-headed. Preventing hu- 
man-induced climate change is no more about profitable 
investment and good rates of return than one person's golf- 
ing is another's compensation for poverty and death. We are 
still being told there is no need to change the economic sys- 
tem or the expectations of those who want to consume re- 
gardless of the consequences for other people in other lands 
and future times. Economics needs fundamental revision 
if value conflicts are to be exposed and debated, and if hu- 
man-induced climate change is ever to be addressed as a se- 
rious matter relating to how humans have structured their 
political economy. 





Clive L. Spash is former president of the European Society for 
Ecological Economics and author of Greenhouse Economics: 
Value and Ethics. For more see Clive Spash.org 
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ECONOMICS 


by Gilles Raveaud 


OU MIGHT NOT HAVE HEARD 

of N. Gregory Mankiw. 

The Harvard economics 

professor and former ad- 

viser to George W. Bush . 
is one of the most gifted economists 
of our generation. He is also one of 
the most effective and talented pro- 
pagandists of our times. His target: 
young economics students. His field 
of operation: the world's universi- 
ties. His weapon: the best selling 
textbook in the world. It includes 36 
chapters and 800 pages of nice col- 
ors, graphs, cool stories and inter- 
esting asides. Don't worry if you or 
your kids don't speak English, Mankiw's text surely exists 
in your language. 

But what is most worrisome is that Mankiw's text pres- 
ents economics as a unified discipline, entirely committed 
to the neoliberal agenda. Mankiw believes that markets are 
the solution to everything — and he would like students to 
think likewise. According to Mankiw, if a problem persists, 
it can only be for one of two reasons: the market is imper- 
fect, or it is inexistent. No other explanation for persisting 
economic or social problems is permitted. 

Unemployment is an example of the market being im- 
perfect. For Mankiw, if unemployment exists, it is only 
because of human inventions such as unemployment ben- 
efits, trade unions and minimum wages. Without them, 
there cannot be unemployment. Mankiw presents this 
view as being consensual among economists. In fact, quite 
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a few of them admit that the labor market is a very special 
“market” indeed, where the price — the wage — is not set 
the same way as the price of other "goods," say, tomatoes. 
As Alan Krueger has put it, "it is a gross oversimplification 
to say that "wages are set by the competitive forces of sup- 
ply and demand,’ or that there is a unique, market-deter- 
mined wage." 

This specificity in the way in which wages are set is one 
of the reasons why 600 economists (including stars like 
Kenneth Arrow, Robert Solow and Joseph Stiglitz) have 
recently argued in favor of an increase of the US mini- 
mum wage. But when students and workers at Harvard 
asked for a “living wage,” Mankiw opposed it. As he told 
Harvard Magazine in 2001, raising, even modestly, the mini- 
mum wage for janitors at Harvard would “compromise the 
university’s commitment to the creation and dissemination 


"Gregory Mankiw is one ofthe 
most effective and talented 
propagandists of our times. 
Histarget: young economics 

students." 


of knowledge." No kidding. Of course, Mankiw does not 
discuss the possibility that the salary of tenured professors 
might be above its "equilibrium" value; not to mention the 
very existence of tenure, which goes against the principles 
of a perfectly competitive labor market — for academics. 
Pollution is an example of the inexistent market. 
Mankiw admits that in some cases, markets do not ensure 
that the environment is clean and the result is excessive pol- 
lution (what economists call a “negative externality”). But 
what is the solution to pollution? According to Mankiw, it 
is to define property rights to pollute. Public authorities is- 
sue “pollution permits” to polluting companies (who then 
cannot pollute more than the amount covered by the per- 
mits they hold). Companies buy and sell these permits on 
the market, depending on how much they will pollute in 
a year. The fewer the permits, the higher their price and 
the higher the incentives for firms to reduce their pollu- 
tion. This system is not stupid. Indeed, there are instances 
where such permit systems might work to solve simple pol- 
lution problems. But the problem is that, to the amazement 
of his students, Mankiw never mentions self-restraint, and 
downplays government regulation as a way to regulate pro- 
duction and diminish consumption or waste. Nor does he 
bring up the imperative to use renewable sources of energy. 
In fact, Mankiw even insists in his textbook that we are not 
running out of resources (because if that were the case, the 
price of oil would be much higher than it is now). Climate 
change is a critical issue, caused by ever-growing economic 
activity — but it doesn’t even merit an index entry. 
Incredibly, in Mankiw's chapter on growth, the only 
two factors of production are capital and labor. Workers 
and firms do not use land nor electricity, gas or coal. They 
produce with their hands and their brains, and work on 
machines that run day and night on . . . well on what, ex- 
actly? Nobody knows. But what is sure is that it’s not ener- 
gy. As natural resources and energy are absent in Mankiw's 
model, they cannot become a problem — for economists, 
that is. 
Some of the students I had at Harvard have described 
Mankiw’s course to me during private conversations as 
“massive conservative propaganda.” One of them told me 
that he thought that Mankiw manages to “indoctrinate 


a whole generation.” In 2003, a protest against a simi- 

lar course then proposed by professor Marty Feldstein, an 
ex-adviser to President Reagan, led to the creation of an 
alternative intro economics course, taught by radical econ- 
omist Steve Marglin. But while Mankiw's course gives the 
required credits to students, Marglin's does not. As a result, 
Mankiw has around 800 students, and Marglin 100. Not to 
mention the more than 100,000 students around the globe 
who learn from Mankiw's textbook. 

According to Mankiw, since markets are a good way 
to organize economic activity, supply and demand is just 
about all you need to know in economics. Whatever you 
desire, you can pay for in the market: tomatoes, health 
care, housing, a car. That's demand. On the other side of 
the market, firms compete to supply the consumers with 
the latest cool clothes, or mobile phone or housing. That's 
supply. When supply is higher than demand, the price falls 
(holiday trips to a country at war). When demand is higher 
than supply, the price rises (a war in the Ivory Coast re- 
duces the supply of cocoa). And supply and demand apply 
to absolutely every single issue you can think of, includ- 
ing organ scarcity. But Mankiw’s text is all about trivial 
choices, such as how many slices of pizza you are willing to 
give up to buy yourself an extra can of Coke, This method 
is extremely effective in hiding the magnitude of what is at 
stake. The reactions of the students would not be the same 
if the textbook addressed how much health care people 
have to give up to be able to buy basic food. Also, the very 
notion of "need" is absent from Mankiw's text. One may 
wonder how students would feel if we discussed the fact 
that a millionaire's desire for a yacht will always be met be- 
cause it is backed by money, while a poor family’s need for 
a roof wouldn't. But such discussions are avoided. 

By repeating his trivial examples, Mankiw accustoms 
the students to the idea of individual choices and prefer- 
ences. The words "poor" and "rich" are rarely used. But, 
more surprisingly, there is also no mention of the power 
of corporations to shape tastes. This is because Mankiw's 





Cut me outand glue me to the cover of textbooks 
by Mankiw, McConnell, Samuelson and Nordhaus. 
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world is a world of small firms operating on perfect 
petitive markets. “Corporate America” is not part of the 
picture. No MacDonald’s, no Nike, no Microsoft. 

Also, Mankiw downplays inequality, even if the growing 
gap between rich and poor in the US over the last decade 
has commanded the attention of more and more American 
economists, even within the mainstream. But Mankiw is 
not one of them. True, he admits that there is more dispar- 
ity in the US than in Europe (even if he forgets to mention 
that this was not the case in the 60s). But he goes on to re- 
mark that there is less disparity in the US than in Brazil and 
China. So we can all relax 

Mankiw knows that the vast majority of his students are 
not going to become economics majors. He is not interest- 
ed in training economists — his textbook is too simplistic to 
prepare a student for advanced study in economics. As he 
explicitly tells his teaching fellows, Mankiw’s interest is in 
shaping the minds of thousands of citizens and future lead- 
ers around the world. Mankiw’s world is one where “there 
is no such thing as a society.” Rather, the world is made up 





of isolated individuals. But it is a world where fairness pre- 
deserve. It is also a world 





everybody gets what they 





WARNING !: this economics textbook is not suitable for 
use on real planets that face ecological limits. Application of 
the ideas, implicit values and analytical tools found in this 
textbook, without high levels of skepticism and caution, can 
result in an overheated atmosphere, greater difficulty surviving 
and widespread misery. Other species may experience extinc- 
tion. Conflicts with commonly accepted human values. Suitable 
for use in imaginary worlds only or for historical study. 
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where, thanks to the magic effect of markets, private ente 
prise and property rights, standards of living rise constantly. 
1з a beautiful world . .. if only it existed. 

While Mankiw's text is easy for professors to use, it 
oversimplifies economic theory and leaves out the ways in 
which markets can degrade human well-being, undermine 
societies, and threaten the planet. Each year, tens of thou- 
sands of students go out into the world, with Mankiw's 
biases as a roadmap to the future. But we know that the 
neoliberal agenda is more and more disputed outside uni- 
versities. And within universities, alternative textbooks are 
flourishing. One can thus hope that these new textbooks, 
with their greater relevance to real world problems — and 
their better acknowledgment of the diversity and com- 
plexity of economic thought — will soon out-compete 
Mankiw's bible. As a believer in competition, Professor 
Mankiw could only consider this to be fair game. 











Gilles Raveaud obtained his PhD in economics from the University 
Paris-X Nanterre, France, and was a teaching fellow for Greg 
Mankiw at Harvard in 2006 and 2007. He is a co-founder of the 





“post-autistic economics movement.” 


Take action! 


ELS AT <TRUECOSTECONOMICS.ORG> 


Is the economics department at your university: 


An anachronism stuck in the 1950s? 
Relevant to 21st-century problems? 


Use this simple diagnostic tool to find out! 


A) Does the textbook used in the introductory economics course . . . 


(Choose one option from each pair.) 





i) 


ii) 


ii) 


v 





...imply that the economy somehow 
exists separate from the environment, 
operating magically without resource 
consumption or generating wastes? 


.,, model humans as atomistic, selfish, 
rational individuals? 


...make no distinction between needs 
versus wants and imply that human 
desires for consumption can never Бе 
satiated? 


«use a circular flow diagram to explain 
how the economy works, misrepresent- 
ing it as a perpetual motion machine 

that can operate without using up any 
resources or energy and without generat- 
ing wastes? 


...focus on perfectly competitive mar- 
kets, even though they have little or no 
relationship to real-world markets? 


idvocate further economic growth and 
expansion in consumption levels? 


vil... suggest markets are democratic, 


because each person votes with their 
money in the marketplace? 


viii) ... downplay distributional issues and 


focus on trivial trade-offs between the 
likes of soft-drinks versus pizzas? 


-10 


10 


10 


5 


-model the economy as a subsystem 
of the environment, drawing on natural 
resources, taking over habitat, and emit- 
ting wastes? 


„recognize that humans are complex, 
social beings, only partly rational, who 
have real emotions and who belong to 
families and communities? 


«recognize that human desires are 
manipulated by advertisers and that. 
‘consumption ranges from meeting basic 
needs to frivolous wants? 


.«. Show how the laws of thermodynamics 
imply that each and every economic pro- 
cess involves using resources and energy 
and emitting wastes, and include chap- 
ters on climate change, habitat loss, eco- 
logical limits and threats to biodiversity? 


... Show how markets require government 
intervention and are dominated by large 
corporations with considerable power to 
influence politicians and consumption 
patterns? 


...explain the ecological limits to further 
growth and the declining payoff to hu- 
man well-being once income levels sat- 
isfy basic needs? - 


recognize that the poor have little 
ability to “vote” in markets and that 
markets must be subservient to demo- 
cratic institutions? 


.-. address distributional issues, such as 
how free markets tend to increase the 
gap between rich and poor and fail to 
meet the basic needs of many people? 


write points here 


+10 


+5 


+10 


+10 


+10 


+10 


+10 


SUBTOTAL 


Look through the course catalog and the expertise of faculty members. 
Will students be able to learn about... 





i) Ecological economics? +10 
ii) Feminist economics? +10 
iii) Political economy/power/class/ +10 


dynamics of capitalism? 


iv) Ethical and philosophical aspects + 
of economics? 


У) History of economic thought? +5 


vi) Environmental and natural resource + 
economics (neoclassical perspective)? 


SUBTOTAL 


write points here 


TOTAL SCORE 
How does your university rate? 


-55 to 0 points: Shut down the department - it's a hazardous waste 
site. The silver lining is that many students will recognize that the 
theory they are learning does not fit this planet. 


1-40 points: The good news is, there's some sign of hope. The bad 
news is, the department needs remedial learning, urgently. 


41-75 points: Progress. You're in one of the better universities in this 
world. Press your professors to include more updated learning mate- 
rials to prepare humanity for the perilous times ahead. 


76 or more points: Congratulations: your department is on the lead- 
ing edge of economics. Spread the good word - more students de- 
serve to study there. 


Help put pressure on economists to enter the 
21st century! Photocopy these pages and get 
local students to rate their university's economics 
department. Or, go to Adbusters.org and use the 
online tool to share your results and help students 
find the best places to study economics. 





ON WHY ECONOMISTS STICK TO THE 
PARTY LINE 


The new research on self-evaluated hap- 
piness, which looks at what supports and 
what undermines happiness, has very 
powerfull implications for economics. 
It’s showing that human well-being 
is decoupled from growth, from ever 
more income and consumption once you 
pass modest levels. It challenges many 
of the preconceived notions of econo- 
mists, assumptions that weren't backed 
up empirically. 

My impression is that the economists 
who do this work on happiness come to 
conclusions that are right up to the limit 
of what's acceptable within standard eco- 
nomics, and then back off. They sort of 
pull their punch, in my view. They fear 
the reactions of their colleagues. And 
this happens in other areas of economics 
as well, there is a fear of committing pro- 
fessional suicide if you go too far beyond 
what's taught in the economic seminar- 
ies. This behavior is gutlessness. 

Look at my case. There have been 
some costs to me personally for challeng- 
ing the economic orthodoxy. There is no 
way the American Economic Review is 
going to publish my work. I could not 
get a job at go percent of the economics 
departments around, but there are other 
places where I сап work. I have a tenured 
position, I live a comfortable life, and I 
have even been awarded a few prizes, 
even if I don't have the approval of the 
practicing church. Critical thinking does 
not mean professional suicide. There's an 
awful lot of cowardice in academia. 


ON WHAT A WORLD WITH LESS 
GROWTH MIGHT LOOK LIKE 


What would a world that gave up on 
growth look like? Simply ask the ques- 
tion: What would the US look like if we 
had one-half of our current energy con- 
sumption? I think there are two ways to 
kind of get a handle on that. The first is 
to go back in US history to such a time 
when we did live off of one-half of the 
current levels of energy consumption. 
That would put us somewhere around 
1960. And gee, life in 1960 wasn't bad. 
There were all sorts of good things — 
you were a long way from freezing in 
the dark, and life was quite good, and 
materially good, and so forth. 

Another way of thinking about it is to 
take the same year and look for another. 
country with half the energy consump- 
tion per capita, like France, and life in 
France is pretty good. So society could 
cut energy consumption in half, and if 
it was done diligently it wouldn't be a 
big deal in terms of how it would effect 
people's welfare. If we limit the scale of 
the economy, certainly there would be 
much higher energy costs, and so you 
just have to make adjustments now to- 
‘wards mote efficiency. You would also 
have to address distribution or equity is- 
sues, but these examples show limiting 
scale doesn’t mean well-being has to suf- 
fer, indeed, I believe it could improve. 

It's also important to ask the parallel 
question. So we've just looked at life in 
a steady state economy. Let’s look at it 
in а continually growing economy? And 
it wouldn't look like it looks like today, 
over time it would be increasingly dif- 
ferent. As we continue to grow, the re- 
maining biosphere becomes more scarce 
— less air, fewer trees and fish, and more 
congestion and pollution. 


Herman DALY 15 ONE OF THE FOUNDERS of the interdisciplinary field of ecological eco- 
nomics. Formerly a Senior Economist in the Environment Department of the World Bank, 
in 1994 he moved to the University of Maryland, College Park. In 1996, he received the 
Right Livelihood Award (the “Alternative Nobel prize”) for his work developing ecological 
economics so as to integrate “the key elements of ethics, quality of life, environment and 
community.” The following are excerpts from his interview with Tom Green, a Vancouver- 
based ecological economist. 


Wuar Stupents Can Do 


Asa student taking an economics course, 
when something doesn’t seem right, raise 
questions about it, in a polite way, push 
the issue with the professor in class. For 
instance, students can ask, “Is it real- 
ly defensible to base all of our theory 
on the notion that people are com- 
pletely self-secking atoms of utility 
maximization?” 

Another thing students can build on 
is that economics does recognize a dis- 
tinction between market versus public 
goods. Market goods are rival and ex- 
cludable. My shirt is rival and excludable 
because it’s my property and if I wear it, 
you can't wear it. Students can raise is- 
sues with how the whole set of goods 
that are non-rival are dealt with. Is the 
best way to deal with non-rival goods 
going around and making them more ar- 
tificially excludable? Maybe they should 
be free? Where is the benefit from mak- 
ing knowledge artificially scarce? Many 
non-rival goods such as knowledge can 
be used sustainably in that we can all use 
a given piece of information as much as 
we want without using it up. 

Certainly, much knowledge could 
be transferred freely to benefit the de- 
veloping world. But instead, we see the 
opposite happening under free market 
ideology, whereby “free trade” agree- 
ments include provisions on “trade relat- 
ed intellectual property rights” (TRIPS). 
This is not about free trade so much as 
it is an attempt to police US intellectual 
property rights worldwide by using the 
sanction of trade restriction. 





As MY EXPERIENCE AS AN ACTIVIST GROWS, one fact has be- 
come increasingly unavoidable: financial freedom is a pre- 
requisite for radical thought and action. Without a source 
of income, that does not require an ethical capitulation, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to maintain the culture jamming 
ethos. The solution to this problem is not as simple as apply- 
ing for non-profit jobs, particularly because these NGOs are 
often times invested in the same state of affairs that today’s 
culture jammer is fighting. It seems corporations have trans- 
formed our world so fundamentally that it is nearly impossi- 
ble to fund activism without working for, or accepting money 
from, "the enemy.” But what if I don't want to become one 
of those sad creative consultants who write mind-fucking ad- 
vertisements by day and read Adbusters by night? I have come 
to the conclusion that the only solution is to create a way for 
activists, culture jammers, artists and outsiders to fund their 
own existence. And this is why I believe the blackspot is the 
next big idea that will alter the way we, as culture jammers, 
live: ultimately freeing ourselves from the chains of consum- 
er society by providing viable, ethical funding to carry out 
our agenda without compromise. 

Since its introduction, the blackspot has gone through many 
permutations. I remember when it first appeared in the pa 


























es of Adbusters. It was, at that time, a symbolic mark whose 
meaning was yet to be determined. Slowly, the blackspot 
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took on culture jamming significance as the defiant mark 
used to obliterate mental pollutants and criminal brands. As 
a sign of mutiny, the blackspot at this stage was purely nega 
tive. It represented the effacement of existing society but did 
not necessarily entail an affirmation. This all changed when 
the blackspot materialized as an ethical sneaker. For the first 
time, the blackspot had reached maturity as a symbol of пера 
tion and affirmation. In the obliteration of consumer culture 
another world was enacted: one in which passive consump- 
tion was replaced by active participation and where homo 
enous global culture was rejected in favor of a local vision 
The success of the blackspot sneaker points toward a future 
in which global corporations have been de-cooled, and lo- 
cal and sustainable businesses thrive. A world united under a 
mark whose meaning is left open in anticipation of creative 
appropriation and radical difference. We call these local busi- 
nesses simply “Blackspots” and we demand that each be dif- 
ferent. The blackspot gains meaning through its local usage, 
not through “branding” by advertisers. 

How many culture jammers actually know how to start a 
small business? It is time that we learn. The blackspot will be 
built through head-to-head competition with the corporations 
currently choking our local communities. And they won't 
go down without a fight. Unless we are willing to take risks 
by entering corporate-dominated territory, we will never be 
able to reclaim our culture from their grip. Let's talk specifics 
the main difficulty that we face when opening a blackspot in 
our community is raising the start-up capital. My eyes were 




































opened to the reality of the situation when I took 
a small business start-up training course offered by 
my local state-funded Small Business Development 
Center. The fact of the matter is that bank loans 
are nota viable option for blackspots due to their 
demands for personal collateral and high interest 
rates. No bank (within the US) will give a loan to a 
small business without securing the loan with your 
house, car, personal assets, or assets of your fam- 
ily. However, given that accepting money from a 
bank is usually no different than accepting corpo- 
rate donations, I think most blackspotters will agree 
that we should refuse bank loans outright. Without 
the possibility of a bank loan, we will need to turn 
elsewhere to fund the initial start up capital for our 
blackspots. It is here that I propose a slightly mod- 
ified version of an idea that has already been float- 
g around: blackspot microloans. 
Unlike traditional microloans, I propose that 
blackspot microloans be given by individuals to lo- 
cal blackspots in lieu of a donation. For example, 
if the anticipated start-up costs of a blackspot in a 
ural town is $15,000, then this blackspot would so- 
lici loans from individual culture jammers ata rea- 
u r e sonable interest rate of 4 percent to be repaid over 
the course of three years, This would immediate- 
ly shift the traditional division of power between 
by Micah White consumers and corporations into a mutually sus- 
taining relationship of active participation. The lo- 
cal blackspot benefits by receiving low-interest rate 
loans, the community benefits from a truly local and 
unique business, and those who gave the loans ben- 
efit through a modest return on their investment, 
Those individuals who still prefer to donate their 
money could ask that the loan be repaid to a gener- 
al blackspot start-up fund that would provide seed 
money to other culture jammers. As you can see, 
a blackspot economy could very quickly develop 
based upon this proposed model 
Ultimately, the future success of the culture jam- 
mer movement, the demise of global capitalism and 
its byproduct of mental pollution, depends on do- 
ing away with the mentality of charity. Instead of 
desperately waiting for a few pennies to be donated, 
we need to look around our local communities and 
identify potential financially viable blackspot oppor- 
tunities. Each employee hired by these blackspots, 
each dollar of profit that goes towards funding full- 
time culture jamming, and each individual turned 
from consumer to participant will bring us one step 
closer to our vision of a non-corporate future. 






































About 20 shells struck them in the first minute. Some 
burst high in the air, others exactly in their faces. 
Others, again, plunged into the sand, and, exploding, 
dashed clouds of red dust, splinters, and bullets amid 
the ranks. The white flags toppled over in all direc- 
tions. Yet they rose again immediately, as other men 
pressed forward to die for the Mahdis’ sacred cause and 
in defence of the successor of the True Prophet of the 
Only God. It was a terrible sight, for as yet they had 
not hurt us at all, and it seemed an unfair advantage to 
strike thus cruelly when they could not reply . . . 

The rifles grew hot — so hot they had to be 
changed for those of the reserve companies. The 
Maxim guns exhausted 
all the water in their jack- 
ets... The empty 
tridge cases, tinkling to 
the ground, soon formed 
small but growing heaps 
round each man. 

And all the time out on 
the plain on the other side 
the bullets were she: 
ing through flesh, smash- 
ing and splintering bone; 
blood spouted from ter- 
rible wounds; valiant 
men were struggling on 
through a hell of whis- 
tling metal, exploding 
shells and spurting dust 
— suffering, despairing, 
dying. 

As Hilaire Belloc put it 
in his 1898 satirical poem "The Modern Traveller" on 
the advances of the British Empire in tropical Africa: 
























"Whatever happens we have got 
the Maxim gun, and they have not." 


— from Exterminate All the Brutes by Sven Lindguist 
Translated by Joan Tate. (The New Press, 1996) 








HEN DID IT END?" 

My students examine their copies of The Norton 
Anthology of Poetry while, outside, a snowplow 
rumbles up the street and then beeps as it backs up. I 
let it do another lap before I say anything. 

"What do we know about World War I?" 

A student in the back, the one who wears a wool cap to hide his 
bedhead, raises his hand and mentions the name Franz Ferdinand. “He 
was the archduke who got shot in Sarajevo. That's why the war start- 
ed, right?” 

Later in the semester I'll learn that a popular band has named itself 
after this historical personality, but for now I’m nodding with enthu- 
siasm. I'm delighted that one of them knows something — anything 
—about World War I. This war shaped the 2oth century. It introduced 
us to chemical weapons, flame-throwers, the tank, aerial combat, and 
more skeletons than the heart will ever allow us to count. It almost 
single-handedly made modernism the prevailing artistic movement of 
the day. And yet, in the United States, we don't think about this war, 
perhaps because we are drawn to sequels that promise something that 
is bigger and better than the original. Maybe it has something to do 
with our late entry into the war or with how little American blood 
was shed in the trenches? Whatever the reason, as a story, it doesn't 
hold us captive like World War II does. I suspect that for most of my 
students the Great War is nothing more than Snoopy flying into bat- 
tle on top of his doghouse, his guns blazing away at the Red Baron. 
That isn't necessarily their fault, though, because, as a nation, we don't 
care about the Great War. After all, it was only a warm-up for the real 
show against Nazi Germany. 

The trenches were so gruesome that it took more than two years to 
exhume the dead from no-man's-land and bury them in rows. Even 
today, farmers in Belgium and France unearth femurs and ribs and 
chunks of skull. Mixed among the stray bones in these battlefields are 
so many bullets, helmets, and belt buckles that the smell of rust hangs 
permanently on the morning dew. 

The psychological wounds caused in the trenches took everyone 
by surprise. Many young men returned home safely, often without 
any marks on their bodies, yet they stared into the distance. Their 
limbs jerked for no apparent reason. They would lose their temper 
and weep uncontrollably. In England they called this strange disease 
“shell shock” or “soldier’s heart”; some psychologists called it “anxiety 
neurosis,” while others simply referred to it as “war strain.” For those 
who couldn't purge the demons, a lifetime of depression awaited. 








The restorative power of words helped others to 
control their nightmares. The names of these writ- 
ers are familiar to anyone who has tried to make 
sense of the Great War: Siegfried Sassoon, Robert 
Graves, Erich Maria Remarque, Edmund Blunden, 
Isaac Rosenberg, Arthur Graeme West. And of course 
there is Wilfred Owen, that slight lieutenant from 
Shropshire who was killed only seven days before the 
industrialized slaughter finally, mercifully, came to an 
end in November 1918. He was only 25 when he was 
cut down at the Sambre-Oise Canal. 

His most famous poem is easy to understand once 
you know something about trench life, mustard gas, 
and the utter weight of exhaustion the men had to en- 
dure. There is also the seductive charm of the Latin 
phrase that makes the final stanza click like a loaded 
gun. I've overheard my upperclassmen use this phrase 
in coffeehouse conversations as they discuss the cur- 
rent war in Iraq. Their eyes squint with irony. Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori. (Loosely translated: It is 
sweet and honorable to die for one’s country.) 

At nine in the morning, however, fueled only by 
Pop-Tarts and Mountain Dew, my first-year students 
are generally more interested in what's happening on 
The Price Is Right. So we start with the basics. I men- 
tion how soldiers like Wilfred Owen were living in 
open graves and that the dead were scattered about in 
such fearsome quantities that protruding limbs were 
often used to hang rifles and jackets upon. One of my 
female students, a biology major ringed by a group of 
baseball players, makes a face. “Why didn’t they bury 
the dead? Weren't they afraid of disease?” 

Atall young man who makes sly jokes whenever pos- 
sible raises his hand. His voice is serious. “How come 
they're living in trenches anyway? I don't get that.” 

Those are all good questions, so I explain the stale- 
mate on the Western front, how these great armies 
ground to a halt and were forced to dig in. Then I go 
out of my way to explain just how hideous the trench- 
es were. Latrines often overflowed into sleeping dug- 
outs, bathing was a luxury, and lice burrowed into 
everything: blankets, shirts, boots, underwear, arm- 
pits. The word “lousy” was created in the trenches to 
describe anything that was flawed or useless. 

“Gas was something new and terrible,” I add, com- 
ing around to the front of the podium. “It had a green- 
ish-yellow color and smelled of garlic. If you were 
lucky, it blinded you for a week. If you were unlucky, 


it liquefied your lungs and then you died very slowly.” 

I sit down in a chair and loosen my tie. Let's forget 
about the academic stuff for a moment, I say. Imagine 
what it would be like to live in a trench, bullets zip- 
ping over your head. You're scared, you're hungry, you 
miss your family, you've seen your friends die in awful 
and surprising ways. We sometimes forget that history 
happens to real people, and that poetry is an emotional 
response to history. Do you see what I mean? 

I'm no longer lecturing now, I'm talking to them, 
inviting their questions. In the give-and-take of our 
conversation I tell them about night duties that took 
the men into the pocked moonscape of no-man's-land, 
and I mention just how bone-weary and ragged these 
soldiers were. Think about the last time that you were 
so tired you couldn't think straight. That’s what these 
men had to deal with. 

Then I mention how their advancing rows fell be- 
fore machine guns as if they were snowflakes hitting 
the ground. I do this because I want my students to un- 
derstand that these young men had lives similar to their 
own but, due to historical circumstance, found them- 
selves marching into spurts of lead. 

When I mention that Wilfred Owen was against the 
war because he viewed it as an unforgivable political 
mess, a thoughtful girl in the back — the one wearing 
a high school football jersey, the one who told me her 
boyfriend had just been deployed to Iraq — stares into 
my eyes. She doesn't blink. It's hard for me to tell if 
she’s angry at what I've just said or just agreeing with 
the sad repetition of history. 

"Let's read this poem out loud,” I say, opening my 
book. “Poetry needs to be heard.” I point to the young 
man who makes sly jokes. “Would you mind reading 
this for us?” 

Most of my students are hungry for experienc- 
es beyond the borders of South Dakota. These are 
smart kids who graduated at the top of their high 
school classes, and many of them have a robust curios- 
ity about the world. We may be the 16th-largest state 
in the union, but there are fewer than a million resi- 
dents here. This means that many of my students come 
from farming communities and almost all of them. 
know someone in the military. During the Cold War 
it was here, amid prairie grass and herds of buffalo, 
that a field of Minuteman missiles bristled beneath the 
ground. On sunny days I can almost see their smoky 
trails arching toward the Kremlin. 


I suppose you could say that 
Wilfred Owen's poem isn't a tra- 
ditional war poem at all. This is 
not about an epic battle or bayo- 
net charges into a volley of fire. 
No, we never actually see the en- 
emy; we only see what the en- 
emy is capable of doing to human 
bodies. 

The poem begins with British 
soldiers, exhausted from their 
time at the front, moving to the 
rear for some rest. The Germans 
lob over a canister of mustard gas 
and, while most of the men man- 
age to get their gas masks on in 
time, one soldier breathes in the 
poison and falls down, choking 
violently. The image of this man’s 
contorted face and the acidic dis- 
integration of his lungs makes me 
catch my own breath every time I 
read it. The poem just haunts me. 
It's as if Wilfred Owen has shown 
me a vision of hell, something 
that not even Dante or Milton 
could have come up with on their 
best day of writing. 

After we discuss the plot of the 
poem I sit back in my chair. "Let's 
dig a bit deeper. I’m interested to 
know what you think. Why did 
Owen write something like this 
anyway?” 

They begin to talk quickly, and although no one specifically mentions Iraq the 
subtext is there, lurking beneath the surface, just like those Minuteman missiles. 
The girl bordered by baseball players wants to know if Owen is a coward. Others 

join in. I ask them to use lines from the poem to support their arguments. Soon, 
poetry fills the room and they begin to challenge and dispute and agree with each 
other. 

“Remember,” I say during a lull, “the soldier in this poem has not died from a 
gas attack. He's forever in the process of dying from a gas attack. Why do you think 
Owen wrote it this way?” 

The young man with a laptop — he's dressed in camouflage this morning — says 
that Owen wants us to know what war is really like, that it's not glamorous or fun. 

He's right, of course. War continues long after peace treaties are signed. The 
dead get buried, the wounded get patched up, and nightmares get chained to the 
survivors. All wars are like this. It's the one thing they have in common. I want my 





students to understand that wars never finish, not really. 
Memories have a long afterburn, and they pursue us into 
the future. 

I mention that no one was prepared for the number of 
wounded men who came home from the war. They came 
home blind. They came home missing arms and legs. When 
cars backfired or when airplanes droned overhead, these 
men were instantly back in France. 

I'm in the zone now, and I mention that the worst cas- 
es were shut away in hospital wards. They were called les 
gueules cassées — the smashed faces. 

"Their faces were deformed and gouged. These men had 
been turned into monsters. This is what Owen wants us to 
understand about war. Not the patriotic stuff. He wants us 


to be disgusted with the old lie; he wants to discomfort us." 


1 look at the clock and realize we're out of time. 
"One final thought," I say. "Going to war is easy. 

Coming back from war to a society that doesn't under- 

stand what you've witnessed is much, much harder. Any 














question 
No one raises a hand, so I excuse them and they funnel 

out of the room, murmuring. I feel good because I know 

that Гуе made some kind of impact. An ember of pride 


On August 6, 1945, 
ata little after eight in the 
morning, a three-meter-long 
object was dropped from the 
skies over the Japanese city 
of Hiroshima, Codenamed 
“Little Boy,” this would be 
the first atomic bomb to be 
used as a weapon of war- 
fare; 70,000 people — large- 
ly civilians — would be killed 
by the immediate effects of 
the explosion, On August 9, 
1945, the US Army Air Forces 
dropped Little Boy's bigger 
brother, “Fat Man,” from the 
skies over Nagasaki, killing 
another 40,000, 

Six days later, Emperor 
Hirohito gave a radio address 
to the nation announcing the 
surrender of Japan to the al- 
lied forces, noting that the 
enemy's “new and most cru- 
el bomb" would bring about 
“the total extinction of hu- 
man civilization” should they 
continue to fight, 


warms itself deep inside me. Humility and modesty evapo- 
rate. This morning I have earned my right to call myself a 
teacher because my students have learned how to analyze a 
poem and how to place it into historical context. As I pick 
up my book bag the world seems crisp. The knowledge in 
my head shines into the darkness. Today, I am the wise man 
on the hill. 

That's when I notice the girl wearing the football jersey. 
She's still there, reading the poem. Her lips intone those 
Latin words as she fingers her jersey. When she looks up at 
me her eyes are full of anger. 

Outside, the snowplow rumbles up and down the park- 
ing lot. I sit at a desk and want to open up my heart to her. 
I want to reach out and touch her hand. "Are you OK, 
Rachel?" 

"How does this poem help me?" she finally asks. "I'm al- 
ready afraid for him. What good does this do me?” 

I search for ways to answer her question. I grope for 
some scrap of knowledge that might offer reassurance, 
but instead I think of Wilfred Owen's mother learn- 
ing of her son's death on the same day that peace was de- 
clared. As church-bells swung and bonged from every 
steeple in England, as pints were raised in pubs, her son 
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was dead on the banks of an insignificant river. And some- 
where this evening, somewhere near the snowy headlands 
of Maine, flag-draped coffins are landing at secret air- 
ports. Somewhere in an Army hospital, mangled limbs and 
scorched skin are being plucked apart. My student is right. 
What are any of us supposed to do with a poem like “Dulce 
et Decorum Est"? How are we to respond to its raw emo- 
tion? Perhaps this is why we, as a nation, don’t care about 
the narrative of the Great War. Maybe we don’t want to 
know about its dark horrors. Maybe we only want war sto- 
ries that make us feel better about ourselves, 

Ata loss for an answer to her question, I do the same 
shameful thing that Europe did when millions of men 
just like Wilfred Owen failed to come home. I look at this 
young woman's pain and I feel my shoulders, almost invol- 
untarily, begin to shrug. 





Patrick Hicks teaches creative writing at Augustana College in 
South Dakota. His latest book is The Kiss That Saved My Life 
(Red Dragonfly, 2007). Reprinted from the Florida Review. 





MINDFUCKER OF THE YEAR 


BUSH ON THE COUCH 


by Matt Taibbi 


nestpent Busu recently told Australian Deputy Prime 
Minister Mark Vaile that the United States is “kicking 
ass” in Iraq. This was after a month, August, which 
saw the second-highest level of civilian deaths of the year, 
and in a year in which the number of US soldiers killed is on 
pace to be the highest since the war began. 

If that’s “kicking ass,” one has to wonder what getting 
our asses kicked would really look like. It also raises a deep- 
er question about Bush's mind state: is this just bravado, ог 
is this man clinically insane? 

Most of the attempts to psychoanalyze Bush from afar 
— Dr. Justin Frank's 2004 book, Bush on the Couch, being the 
most noteworthy —} y deeply troubled by this 
president's ever-repeating pattern of refusing responsibility 
and projecting blame onto others. But to understand Bush's 
psychological characteristics, it's important to go barking 
up his family tree. 

In generation after generation, the Bush family has been 
consistently marked by the same two behavioral patterns: 

a strange aggressiveness and a sort of stubborn emotional 
coldness, the latter being a truly breathtaking inability to 
confront pain, shame or any other inner turmoil. 

In perhaps the greatest example of the Bush family mal- 
aise, George's parents — Barbara and George H.W. — went 
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assure you, thiswillnotbeacam- “Major combat operations in Iraq 
have ended. In the battle of Iraq, 
the United States and our allies 


have prevailed.” 


paign of half-measures, and we will 
accept no outcome but victory. 





golfing the day after the death of their second child, Robin. 
Barb and H.W. didn’t have a funeral for Robin, and never 
talked to George about the family loss, which would seem 
strange except that this inability to deal with death and 
grief was a family trait; Barbara had not attended her own 
mother’s funeral 

Given this, it's not surprising that the Bush administra- 
tion banned the filming of caskets of returning war dead 
from Iraq, or that Bush himself has yet to attend a dead sol- 
dier's funeral, What Cindy Sheehan protested as let-them- 
cat-cake politics that proved Bush's insensitivity to the 
families of wounded veterans might instead have just been 
family tradition, and evidence of Bush's inability to con- 
front human emotion. 

Asa father, George H.W. was absent all the time and 
not particularly interested in talking to his children. It’s 
this sensitive man who produced George W. Bush, who as 
a young man responded after reading The Grapes of Wrath 
at Harvard Business School with, “Look, people are poor 
re lazy." This from a man who would not 
hold a real job until he was nearly 40, keeping self- 
ployed in an astonishing variety of tit patronage posts, in- 
cluding, most spectacularly, а job as a "pillow-toter" for 
Republican Senate candidate Edward Gurney. (Gurney had 
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“To retreat before victory would be 


“Our coalition has the means 
an actofrecklessness and dishonor, 
and Iwill not allow it.” 


and the will to prevail. We serve 
the cause of liberty, and that is, 
always and everywhere, a cause 
worth serving.” 





Bush as a recovered alcoholic has a natural fear of his own 
anxiety, given that any inner turmoil would naturally 
represent a threat to his sobriety. 
Whatever the source of the problem, the fact is that 
George Bush was already а buck-passer and a blame-shift- 
en back when his biggest life “failures” were things 
like being a drunk, driving a car into a row of garbage 


a war wound and hired W. to carry a pillow for him on 
the campaign trail.) 

Bush entered office a man who, until his election to the 
governorship of Texas, had been a conspicuous failure at 
pretty much everything he'd ever tried, from school to 
business (where his indifferent management cost a num- 
ber of companies millions in losses) to the armed services 
Throughout his history, he appeared quite obviously to cans in Dad's driveway, and being perhaps the only grown 
be an overgrown child who overcompensated for feelings тап in the history of Texas to fail to make money selling 
of inferiority through misplaced braggadocio. oil 

All of which makes it unsurprising that Bush as presi- 
dent would become known for denying his failures and 
blaming them on other people. Bush famously respond- 
ed to a Jay Leno question about whether or not he'd ever 
done anything he was ashamed of by saying “I didn't" be- 
fore telling a story about his brother Marvin peeing on 
the family steam-iron. 

No one can say for sure what it is that makes Bush so 
incapable of looking inward and admitting to his own 
mistakes. Frank posits that Bush was so ashamed of his 
natural first-child hostility to his sister Robin — feelings 
that he was not allowed to confront — that he grew up in a 
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Psychologists will tell you that it is typical for patients 
with profound unresolved conflicts to have grandiose de 
lusions of omnipotence. George Bush is the same kind of 
reality-averse weakling — an overgrown child trapped in 
an endless cycle of arrested development and Oedipal de- 
feat. But owing to an outrageous cultural 
been physically propelled into the very throne that most 
delusional paranoiacs can only imagine for themselves. 
Which makes one wonder what will happen when that 
throne is taken away from him on January 20, 2009. The 
White House, with all its vast power and influence, was 
Bush’s protection against the unimpressive reality lurking 
state of perpetual terror before his own anger and shame, ^ underneath 
nd perhaps on some unconscious level still blameshim- — p. 
If for her death. Frank and others have also noted that Matt Taibbi is a writer for Rolling Stone magazine 





cident, he has 
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merica will stay in the fight. Iraq "Therewillbenosurrenderceremo- — "There's been good progress. There's “If Iran had a nuclear weapon, it'd be 


will be a free nation and a strong ally 


in the war on terror.” 


ny on the deck of a battleship. But 
victory in Iraq will bring something 
new in the Arab world — а function- 
ing democracy that polices its terri 
tory, upholds the rule of law, respects 
fundamental human liberties, and an- 
swers to its people.” 


alot more work to be done. And Iraq's 
leaders must continue to work to 
meet the benchmarks they have set 


a dangerous threat to world peace. So 
I told people that if you're interested in 
avoiding World War III. 








® Zbig speaks 








One of the few truly inspiring political voices coming from the US in 2007 was that of 
Zbigniew Brzezinski. The former National Security Advisor to President Jimmy Carter, 
Brzezinski is one of America's most distinguished foreign policy experts, and was instru- 
mental in normalizing US relations with China and East Europe during the Cold War. 
The following are excerpts from his most recent book, Second Chance: Three Presidents and 
the Crisis of American Superpower, which offer his vision for a new global role for America in 
the post 9/11 world: 





On self-indulgence 


Material self-indulgence, persistent social shortcomings, and public ignorance about the world 
increase the difficulty the American democracy faces in formulating a globally appealing plat- 
form for effective world leadership. Americans must recognize that their patterns of consump- 
tion will soon collide head-on with increasingly impatient egalitarian aspirations. Whether 
through the exploitation of natural resources, excessive energy consumption, indifference to 
global ecology, or the exorbitant size of houses for the well-to-do, indulgent self-gratifica- 
tion at home conveys indifference to the persisting deprivations of much of the world. (Just 
try to imagine a world in which 2.5 billion Chinese and Indians consume as much energy per 
capita as Americans do). That reality the America public has yet to assimilate. 


On moral definition 


To what larger goal was the citizen of the democratic West, following 
communism's defeat, now committed? For many in the upper and 
middle classes, the answer was conveyed by two words: hedonistic 
relativism — no deeper convictions, no transcendental commitment, 
with the good life defined largely by the Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage and the price of gasoline. If that was so, then the dichotomy 
between the hedonistic relativism of the West and the indigent ab- 
solutism of the suddenly impoverished inhabitants of the former 
Soviet space and the politically awakened developing world would 
only widen global divisions. The response had to come from a deep- 
er moral definition of America's world role. Without this, America's 
global leadership would lack legitimacy. 


On global leadership 


The basic requirements of global leadership are now vastly differ- 
ent from what they were during the British empire. No longer is 
military power, reinforced by economic prowess and exercised by a 
superior elite pursuing a sophisticated strategy, sufficient to sustain 
imperial domination. In the past, power to control exceeded pow- 
er to destroy. It took less effort and cost to govern a million people 
than to kill a million people. 

Today, the opposite is true: power to destroy exceeds the power to 
control. And the means of destruction are becoming more accessible 
to both actors, both states and political movements. Consequently, 
with absolute security for a few (notably America itself) becoming 
the only relative security for all, collective vulnerability puts a pre- 
mium on intelligent, cooperative governance, reinforced by power 
that is viewed as legitimate. Global leadership now must be accom- 
panied by a social consciousness, a readiness to compromise regard- 
ing some aspects of one’s own sovereignty, a cultural appeal with 
more than just hedonistic content. 





Zbigniew Brzezinski is а geostrategist and statesman who served as 
Carter's National Security Advisor from 1977 to 1981. In Second Chance 
(Basic Books, 2007), Brzezinski analyzes US foreign policy under the past 
three presidents and offers insight on the tumultuous changes to come in the 
post 9/11 world. 





@ TWO STUDIES OF HOW THE PALESTINIANS WERE 
DISPOSSED TO ALLOW THE CREATION OF ISREAL 


The Ethnic Cleansing of Palestine 
by Han Pappe 





ISTORICAL INTERPRETATION and contemporary contro- 
H passeres rers si dii 
by the Israeli historian Ilan Pappe. His story begins 
in March 1948, when the Zionist leader David Ben-Gurion 
and his advisers met in Tel Aviv to discuss strategy. Fighting 
had been going on since the previous November when the 
UN voted to partition Palestine into Jewish and Arab states. 
By May 15, when the British mandate ended and Israel de- 
clared its independence, 250,000 Palestinians had already be- 
come refugees, By the end of the year there were 750,000-plus. 
Few ever returned to homes taken over by Israelis in Jaffa, 
Haifa and Jerusalem, or blown up and bulldozed in hun- 
dreds of villages. 
Pappe, the revisionists’ revisionist, identifies that March 
meeting as the start of a campaign of "ethnic cleansing” — а 
term coined in Yugoslavia in the 1990s but foreshadowed in 


The Iron Cage 
by Rashid Khalidi 


Review by Ian Black 


Hebrew usage at the time, For him it was the result of a Zionist 
ideology whose “wordless wish” was for the Palestinians to 
disappear to make way for the Jewish state. Israel’s “war of 
independence” or “liberation” was the Palestinians’ nakba 
— “catastrophe”. 

Pappe takes issue with fellow scholar Benny Morris, pio- 
neer of the “new” history that has supplanted the rose-tint- 
ed version of the birth of Israel in which intransigent Arabs 
were largely the authors of their own misfortune. If Morris 
undermined the foundations of the old myths and smashed 
large parts of the walls, Pappe brings the roof crashing down: 
his clear view is that the expulsion and dispossession of the 
Palestinians was a grand design, not the partially planned and 
locally varied phenomenon — tragic but inevitable in the cir- 
cumstances — that Morris painstakingly reconstructed from 
the Israeli archives 20 years ago. 


Emphasis apart, it is hard to say what is new in his account. 
The scheme discussed at the Tel Aviv meeting, Plan Dalet, has 
been known about for years. It has long been clear that the 
Palestinians were not, as used to be claimed, encouraged to 
leave their homes "temporarily" by Arab leaders. The fledg- 
ling Israeli state was not invaded, as the old David and Goliath 
narrative goes, by five Arab armies. Egypt attacked in the south 
and Jordanian and Iraqi troops entered the territory allotted 
to the Palestinians by the UN. Ethnic cleansing in Palestine 
is Israel's “original sin” laid bare — but without any mitigat- 
ing circumstances. Rare exceptions in a catalogue of intimi- 
dation, expulsion and atrocity include the Jewish mayor of 
Haifa appealing to the city’s Arabs to stay, despite attacks by 
Haganah forces. Nazareth’s Christian Arabs were spared be- 
cause Ben-Gurion realized that the outside world would not 
tolerate their removal. 


... the expulsion and 
dispossession of the Palestinians 
was a grand design, tragic but 
inevitable in the circumstances 


Pappe follows writers such as Meron Benvenisti who have 
documented the post-war cover-up: the rubble of Palestinian 
villages buried under parks and nature reserves, their fields and 
olive groves taken over by kibbutzim and immigrant housing 
projects, their Arab names Hebraized — or restored to their 
pre-Islamic biblical Hebrew ones. 

He fights the “power of deletion” over the fate of the 
Palestinians. But he does historical understanding a disser- 
vice by all but ignoring the mood and motives of the Jews, so 
soon after the end of a war in which six million had been ex- 
terminated by the Nazis. Ben-Gurion’s public rhetoric about 
the dangers of annihilation or a second Holocaust, Pappe ar- 
gues, was matched by private confidence about the outcome 
of an unequal fight. That does not mean the shadow of the 
Holocaust can be airbrushed out of the story. The Jews were 
fighting, as they saw it, with their backs to the wall, for sur- 
vival. To ignore that perception — a huge factor in western 
sympathy for Israel in 1948 and for so long afterwards — is to 
misrepresent reality. 

Pappe's Israel is the “last post-colonial European enclave in 
the Arab world." It is true that Zionist settlers did act in many 
ways like French pieds noirs in Algeria or Brits in Rhodesia. 
But most wanted to replace rather than exploit the natives. 
The immigrants who began arriving in the late 1880s, their 


numbers peaking in 1935 with 60,000 mostly German Jews, 
were invariably fleeing discrimination, pogroms or, after 
1945, worse. Few were leaving good lives or moving to a 
classic colony. 

It is not sufficient, in other words, to subsume Zionism 
into the wider narrative of colonialism, though that specificity 
made no difference to the final outcome — the near-eradica- 
tion of Arab Palestine. Rashid Khalidi, the Palestinian histo- 
rian, lingers perceptively on this absolutely vital point: It is 
not a question of whether Arabs or anyone else find that par- 
adox palatable or just. It is that this important story, then as 
now, doesn’t make any sense without grasping it. 

Khalidi, tackling “historical amnesia,” brilliantly analy- 
ses the structural handicap which hobbled the Palestinians 
throughout 30 years of British rule so that by the time the last 
high commissioner sailed away in 1948 they could neither ac- 
commodate nor successfully resist the Jews. His image of an 
iron cage represents the limits placed on them by the Balfour 
declaration in 1917, when the Jews were promised a “national 
home” as long as it was built without prejudice to the rights of 
what were absurdly called “non-Jewish communities” (then 
90 percent of Palestine’s population). This inbalance was con- 
stant: the UN partition decision of November 1947 gave the 
Jews, by then 33 percent of the population, half of the terri- 
tory when they owned just six percent of the land. By 1949 
they controlled 78 percent of it. 

Auden might have been anticipating the fate of the 
Palestinians in 1937 when he wrote in his great poem, “Spain”, 
that “History to the defeated may say alas but cannot help 
or pardon.” Pappe's militant work challenges such fatalism 

— though his call for a single binational state to replace Israel 
will neither persuade his Jewish fellow citizens nor con- 
vince Palestinians that it is achievable. Khalidi restores the 
Palestinians to something more than victims, acknowledg- 
ing that for all their disadvantages, they have played their 
role and can (and must) still do so to determine their own 
fate. The lesson of these books — and the drearily familiar row 
over Carter's — is that in Israel and Palestine the past is still far 
from being another country. It will always be hard to change 
that. But independence and freedom for the Palestinians is the 
only way it ever will. 





Reprinted with permission from The Guardian Weekly. 
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"THEY'RE BUILDING A WALL IN ISRAEL. A new 
wall: 25 feet high, 300 miles long, electric fencing, 
trenches, access roads for armored patrol vehicles, 
electronic fence sensors, electronic ground sensors, 
thermal imaging equipment, video cameras, 
unmanned aerial vehicles, sniper towers, barbed 
wire, razor wire, landmines. 

And if you think I’m against it, you're wrong. I 
think it’s a good idea. Contrary to popular belief, 
the purpose of this new wall is not to prevent 
Arab terrorists from sneaking into the forbidden 
Jewish zones. Rather than a security barrier, the 
wall functions as a curtain, a dividing screen that 
separates the ugly from the beautiful. 

Don't get me wrong. I’m not saying the Arabs 
should not enjoy basic human rights. I’m not saying 


they should be denied access to food, medical care, 
transportation, education, employment, or water. 
I'm not saying they're not human beings. All I'm 
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saying is we don't want to be forced to look at them every day. They're 
not visually pleasing, to use a crass understatement. We came to Israel 
to build a beautiful country, to inherit our old-new land, the land of 
milk and honey, lavish landscapes, manly men, and gorgeous girls — 
not a land populated by unkempt, unclean, unshaven slobs. 

Not that they need to be banished. Not that they have to die. We 
just don’t want to see them, that’s all. Extreme poverty produces 
extreme hideousness, and extreme hideousness demands an 
appropriate concealing device. The wall is not imprisonment. It's not 
incarceration. It’s an aesthetic quarantine. 

Israel is a modern miracle. A young, sexy, bubbly nation in the 
heart of the filth and darkness of the Arab world. It seems only right 
that half the people who live in this beautiful democracy should be 
excluded from participating in it: the ugly half. For 50 years they've 
been cleaning toilets, washing dishes, sweeping streets, scrubbing 
floors. Which is fine, if that’s what you want to do. But at the end of 
the day, please be kind enough to take a shower. We're talking basic 
social behavior here, elementary consideration for other human beings. 
And if you have no money to buy soap, or if you have no running 
water at home, or if your home has been demolished, we can offer you 
all the sympathy in the world, but please don’t expect us to be eager 
to look at you. And the wall, in spite of the hypocritical objection of 
the European community, in spite of the anti-Semitic threats of the 
International Court, in spite of the ungrateful, backstabbing, double- 
crossing propaganda of a self-hating minority that condemns it as a 
crime, does the job. It keeps the s out of sight. 

"The construction of the wall, therefore, should not only continue 
according to plan, regardless of the screams and shouts of the pseudo- 
compassionate world, but also expand. We should put up more walls, 
walls to hide away the sick, the tired, the obese, the elderly, the 
gentiles. Our Jewish concrete slabs are perfectly impenetrable, harder 
than metal, stronger than steel, mightier than any moral value. Just like 
our 2000-year-old Wailing Wall, this new one is not temporary. It's 
not reversible. It's here to stay. The nations of the world can yell and 
protest all they want, but they would need a lot more than a bunch of 
trumpets to knock this one down. 


— Gilad Elbom » 
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W FRANCE REBRANDS 





Nicknamed the “The 
American," Sarkozy pledged 
to re-brand France as a 
tough, hard-working, capi- 
talist nation focused on eco- 
nomic growth, (Illustration 
reprinted with permission 
from Hassan Bleibel, Al 
Mustaqbal.) 


In 2007, NicHOLAS Sarkozy, the controversial 
leader of the right-wing UMP (Union for Popular 
Movement) defeated Ségoléne Royal of the PS 
(Socialist Party) in one of the most heated pres- 
idential elections in recent French history. The 
Sarko-Ségo showdown — jokingly referred to as 
the battle of the “bling-bling Right” and the "cav- 
iar Left” — was perceived by many as a clash of two 
different national visions. Royal represented the 
“old” France: the land of the 35-hour workweek, 
cultural tolerance, and vibrant protest tradition. 
Sarkozy, meanwhile, embodied a “new” France 
that emphasized hard work, tough love for immi- 
grants, and respect for authority. When the French 
voted Sarkozy into office, it wasn’t just a change 
of leadership, but, as he said in his victory speech, 
a “complete break from the ideas, habits, and be- 
havior of the past.” 

While the French liberal intelligentsia mocked 
Sarkozy's American-style ideas, many grudging- 
ly acknowledged that the country was in need 
of change. France had just come off of a decade 
of high unemployment (8-12 percent since 1995), 
crippling labor strikes, and a wave of suburban 
youth riots that degenerated into acts of gratu- 
itous violence (culminating in the brutal burning 
of Mama Galledou, a 26-year-old student on a bus 
in November 2006). 


For the next five years, France is looking to un- 
dergo a massive rebranding campaign, with Sarkozy 
as the creative director. Already, the ambitious 
young President is forging ahead with new make- 
over schemes for his nation: in September 2007, he 
offered tax breaks for the nation's wealthiest cit- 
izens and announced plans to triple surveillance 
cameras in France by 2009. Sarkozy has paid two 
visits to President Bush to help repair bruised re- 
lations with the US, while his tough-talking for- 
eign minister, Bernard Kouchner, has threatened 
to go to war with Iran. 

Long perceived as a bastion of socialism in 
Europe, France is now quietly beginning to shake 
off this image. The PS, still rattled from its third 
straight defeat, is struggling to find a place for itself 
in Sarkozy's new France. As former prime minister 
Laurent Fabius grimly remarked on the night of the 
elections, “the flag of the Left lies on the ground.” 
It remains to be seen who will pick it up. 

—J.U. 


И HAS EUROPE LOST THE PLOT? 


Огес Dou 





by Timothy Garton Ash 


UROPE NO LONGER KNOWS what story it wants to tell. A shared political narrative sustained 
the postwar project of (west) European integration for three generations, but it has fall- 
en apart since the end of the cold war. Most Europeans now have little idea where we're 
coming from; far less do we share a vision of where we want to go to. We don’t know 
why we have an EU or what it’s good for. So we urgently need a new narrative. 

I propose that our new story should be woven from six strands, each of which represents a shared 
European goal. The strands are freedom, peace, law, prosperity, diversity and solidarity. None of these 
goals are unique to Europe, but most Europeans would agree that it is characteristic of contemporary 
Europe to aspire to them. Our performance, however, often falls a long way short of the aspiration. 
That falling short is itself part of our new story and must be spelled out. For today's Europe should also 
have a capacity for constant self-criticism. 


The year 40 the UK's 
Liberal Democrats plan a 
complete phase-out of pe- 
troleum-driven cars — one 
part ofan ambitious package 
of green measures designed 
to make Britain carbon-neu- 
tral by 2050. While some dis- 
count the proposed car ban 
asa vote-grabbing stunt, the 
very notion that one could go 
electioneering on a radical 
environmental platform is 
proof of just how much has 
changed. A year ago, could 
a mainstream political party 
= the third largest in the UK 
— have hazarded such a pro- 
posal without being branded 
as eco-extremists? 


In this proposal, our identity will not be constructed in the fashion of the historic 
European nation, once humorously defined as a group of people united by a common 
hatred of their neighbors and a shared misunderstanding of their past. We should not 
even attempt to retell European history as the kind of teleological mythology char- 
acteristic of 19th-century nation-building. No good will come of such a mythopoe- 
ic falsification of our history (“From Charlemagne to the euro”), and it won't work 
anyway. The nation was brilliantly analyzed by the historian Ernest Renan as a com- 
munity of shared memory and shared forgetting; but what one nation wishes to for- 
get another wishes to remember. The more nations there are in the EU, the more 
diverse the family of national memories, the more difficult it is to construct shared 
myths about a common past. 

Nor should our sense of European togetherness be achieved by the negative ste- 
reotyping of an enemy or “other” (in the jargon of identity studies), as Britishness, 
for example, was constructed in the 18th and 19th centuries by contrast with a stereo- 
typed France. After the collapse of the Soviet communist “east,” against which western 
Europe defined itself from the late 1940s until 1989, some politicians and intellectuals 
now attempt to find Europe's "other" in either the US or Islam. These attempts are 
foolish and self-defeating. They divide Europeans rather than uniting them. Both the 
negative stereotyping of others and the mythmaking about our own collective past 
are typical of what I call Euronationalism — an attempt to replicate nationalist meth- 
ods of building political identity at the European level. 

In this proposal, Europe's only defining "other" is its own previous self: more spe- 
cifically, the unhappy, self-destructive, at times downright barbaric chapters in the 
history of European civilization. With the wars of the Yugoslav succession and the 
attempted genocide in Kosovo, that unhappy history stretches into the very last year 
of the last century. This is no distant past. Historical knowledge and consciousness 
play a vital role here, but it must be honest history, showing all the wrinkles, and not 
mythistoire. 

By contrast with much traditional EU-ropean discourse, neither unity nor power 
are treated here as defining goals of the European project. Unity, whether national or 
continental, is not an end in itself, merely a means to higher ends. So is power. The 
EU does need more capacity to project its power, especially in foreign policy, so as 
to protect our interests and realize some benign goals. But to regard European power, 
l'Europe puissance, as an end in itself, or desirable simply to match the power of the 
US, is Euronationalism not European patriotism. 

So our new narrative is an honest, self-critical account of progress (very imperfect 
progress, but progress none the less) from different pasts towards shared goals which 
could constitute a common future. By their nature, these goals can not fully be at- 
tained (there is no perfect peace or freedom, on earth at least), but a shared striving 
towards them can itself bind together a political community. What follows are notes 
towards the formulation of such a story, with built-in criticism. 








GOALS OF THE EU 


FREEDOM 
Most Europeans now live in liberal de- 
mocracies. That has never before been 


Shortcomings 
Closer examination shows that many of 
Europe's newer democracies are serious- 


the case; not in 2,500 years. And it’s 
worth celebrating. The EU is one of 
the most successful engines of peace- 
ful regime change ever. For decades, the 
struggle for freedom and what is emo- 
tively called the “return to Europe” 
have gone arm in arm. 


ly flawed, with high levels of corruption 
— especially, but by no means only, in 
southeastern Europe. Whatever the the- 
ory, in practice rich Europeans are more 
free than poor ones. The EU is a great 
catalyst of democracy but it is not itself 
very democratic. 


PEACE 

For centuries, Europe was a theater 

of war. Now it is a theater of peace. 
Instead of trying out our national 
strengths on the battlefield, we do it 
on the football field. Disputes between 
European nations are resolved in end- 
less negotiations in Brussels, not by 
armed conflict. 


Shortcomings 

We cannot prove it was European 
integration that kept the peace in 
western Europe after 1945. Anyway, 
central and eastern Europe did not 
live at peace after 1945: witness the 
Soviet tanks rolling into East Berlin, 
Budapest and Prague, and the “state 
of war" declared in Poland in 1981. 
Moreover, Europe failed to prevent 
war returning to the continent after 
the end of the cold war. Twice it took 
US intervention to stop war in the 
Balkans. So what are we so proud of? 


LAW 

Most Europeans, most of the time, 
live under the rule of law. We enjoy 
codified human and civil rights and we 
can go to court to protect those rights. 
If we don't receive satisfaction in local 
and national courts, we have recourse 
to European ones — including the 
European court of human rights. 


Shortcomings 

In practice, some are more equal than 
others. And there are still large areas 
of lawlessness, especially in eastern 
and southeastern Europe. In estab- 
lished democracies, security pow- 
ers, including detention without trial, 
have been stepped up, violating civil 
liberties in the name of the “war on 
terror.” 


PROSPERITY 

Most Europeans are better off than 
their parents, and much better off than 
their grandparents. They live in more 


comfortable, warmer, safer accommo- 
dation; eat richer, more varied food; 
have larger disposable incomes; enjoy 
more interesting holidays. We have 
never had it so good. 


Shortcomings 

There are still pockets of shaming pov- 
erty, even in Europe’s richest coun- 
tries, and there are some very poor 
countries in Europe's east. It is also 
very hard to establish how much of 
this prosperity is due to the existence 
of the EU. 


DIVERSITY 

You can enjoy one culture, cityscape, 
media and cuisine in the morning, and 
then, with a short hop by plane or 
train, enjoy another that same evening. 
And yet another the next day. And 
when I say “you,” I don't just mean 

а tiny elite. Students traveling with 
easyJet and Polish plumbers on over- 
night coaches can appreciate it too. 


Shortcomings 

Eurosceptics decry the EU as a ho- 
mogenizing force, but the examples 
are not so numerous, and for ev- 

ery element of old-fashioned diver- 
sity closed down by EU regulation 
there are two new ones opened up. 
Europeanization is generally a less ho- 
mogenizing version of globalization 
than is Americanization. 


SOLIDARITY 

Isn't this the most characteristic value 
of today's Europe? We believe that 
economic growth should be seasoned 
with social justice, free enterprise bal- 
anced by social security — and we have 
European laws and national welfare 
states to make it so. Europe's social 
democrats and Christian democrats 
agree that a market economy should 
not mean a market society. There 
must be no American-style, social 
Darwinian capitalist jungle here, with 


the poor and weak left to die in the 
gutter. 


Shortcomings 

This is the strand where Europe's re- 
ality falls painfully short of its aspira- 
tion, There is a significant degree of 
social solidarity, mediated by the state, 
in the richer European countries, but 
even in our most prosperous cities we 
still have beggars and homeless people 
sleeping rough. In the poorer coun- 
tries of eastern Europe, the welfare 
state exists mainly on paper. 


Woven together, the six strands will 
add up to an account of where we 
have come from and a vision of where 
we want to go. Different strands will, 
however, appeal more strongly to dif- 
ferent people. Our new European 
story will never generate the kind 

of fiery allegiances that were charac- 
teristic of the pre-1914 nation state. 
Today's Europe is not like that — for- 
tunately. Our enterprise does not need 
or even want that kind of emotional 
fire. Europeanness remains a second- 
ary, cooler identity. Europeans today 
are not called upon to die for Europe. 
Most of us are not even called upon to 
live for Europe. All that is required is 
that we should let Europe live. 


Timothy Garton Ash is the director of the 
European Studies Centre at St Antony's 
College, Oxford, and author of Free 
World (Penguin, 2005). This article is 
an abridged version originally published in 
Prospect magazine and can be debated at 
EuropeanStory.net. 
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by Erie Johnston 





Just A FEW WEEKS PRIOR ТО JULY’s Upper House ELECTION, in which Japan's ruling parties were sound- 
ly trounced, then-Defense Minister Yuriko Koike visited Washington DC. The stylish Koike, Japan's 
first-ever Defense Minister and a former television announcer, wowed the mostly male US military es- 
tablishment with her looks, wit, media savvy and humor. “Just call me Madame Sushi,” the minister 
giggled to one audience at the Center for Strategic and International Studies. So taken were America’s 
Japan handlers inside the Beltway with Koike, a right-wing hawk fluent in Arabic and the daughter of 
an oil wholesaler, she got something not even her boss, Prime Minister Shinzo Abe had ever received 
— a brief, private meeting with Vice President Dick Cheney. Clearly, the Americans thought, they 
were looking at the woman who would be the country’s first-ever female Prime Minister, perhaps in 
the not-too-distant future. 

That was then. Koike returned to Japan with more admirers in Washington DC than in Tokyo. Within 
days, she became embroiled in a highly public spat with a vice-minister, and the mainstream and tab- 
loid media gleefully portrayed her as a vindictive child who couldn't be trusted to tell the truth. Koike's 
antics, media commentators later noted, were yet another reason why voters handed the Upper House 
to the opposition parties. 

When Abe suddenly resigned in September following a trip to Australia for the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC) meeting and checked himself into the hospital for exhaustion, the only thing sur- 
prising was the timing. Within days, the ruling Liberal Democratic Party elders settled on Abe's suc- 
cessor, 71-year-old Yasuo Fukuda. Fukuda quickly reappointed most of the Abe cabinet. But Madame 
Sushi and one or two other younger, outspoken members of Japan's far right were kicked out in favor of 


The age of the Japanese neocons 
is over, and Washington 
is dreaming if it ever 
thinks that people like 
"Madame Sushi" Koike 
will assume power. 


older men who were far more cautious and politically mod- 
erate, at least in their public statements. "The grownups are 
back in charge," became the conventional wisdom. 

This was not good news in Washington DC. The Bush ad- 
ministration had found common cause with Japan's right-wing 
politicians in their 40s and sos, like Koike, Abe, and especially 
former Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi. Japan's neocons 
never failed to trumpet the importance of the country's mil- 
itary alliance with the US and to speak of China and North 
Korea as threats to Japan. Fukuda was, by the standards of 
Japan's ruling party, a foreign policy dove. His not-so-overt 
disdain for Japan's right-wing and his genuine desire for bet- 
ter relations with China and North Korea were attitudes wel- 
comed with relief by a good number of ordinary Japanese. 
But he was viewed with a degree of alarm in the White House 
and the Pentagon, who saw him as soft on China and perhaps 
an untrustworthy ally. 

Despite soothing rhetoric from officials and US govern- 
ment-connected policy wonks in the US about how little 
would change under the new Prime Minister, Fukuda as- 
sumed office at a time when Japan's relationship with the US 
was under increasing strain. The Upper House, now led by 
opposition leader Ichiro Ozawa of the Democratic Party of 
Japan, announced its intention to block extension of a law to 
extend the Japanese navy’s mission in the Indian Ocean, where 
it has, since 2001, been providing fuel for warships that are 
supporting ground troops in Afghanistan. The law was due 
to expire November rst. 

Ozawa’s opposition angered the United States, as exempli- 
fied by a testy meeting between Ozawa and the US ambassador 
to Japan over the issue. But with Ozawa and the opposition 
parties on the offensive and the “dove” Fukuda in charge, the 
Americans backed off in late September, fearful their pressure 
tactics would lead to a public backlash in Japan. Most polit- 
ical experts believed face-saving legislation that would re- 
duce but not eliminate Japan’s presence in the Indian Ocean 
would be hammered out between the ruling and opposition 
parties, especially since Japan's influential conservative and 
right-wing media were urging the public to support Japan's 
efforts to “help fight terrorism.” 

Whatever compromise legislation emerges to pacify 
Washington, it’s clear that relations with the US over the past 
year or so are getting worse, not better. In February, Japan's 


right wing, traditionally the strongest and most vocal support- 
ers of the US-Japan military alliance, howled with anger and 
charges of betrayal over secret negotiations between the US 
and North Korea over the latter's nuclear ambitions. Japan's 
right wing feared that a bilateral deal with North Korea would 
mean the US was breaking its promise to pressure Pyongang 
on the abduction of Japanese nationals. 

Then came Prime Minister Abe’s trip the United States a 
couple months later and after a storm of protest in the US 
and East Asia when he made remarks that indicated he de- 
nied Japan was responsible for forcing tens of thousands of 
Korean women into sexual slavery during World War II. The 
US trip was a disaster, not only because of the sex slaves is- 
sue but also because, as one Japanese Foreign Ministry official 
said, “There is nobody in Washington close to the Bush ad- 
ministration that cares about the deteriorating US-Japan re- 
lationship. They are focused only on Iraq and Iran.” Books 
by noted political and media pundits highly critical of the US 
and of Japan's relationship with Washington appeared on the 
shelves over the spring and summer. 

Both sides are now looking past the Fukuda administration. 
The opposition parties, smelling victory, are calling for the 
ruling party-dominated Lower House to be dissolved and an 
election called. If Fukuda proves popular over the next few 
months, others in his party are unlikely to support election 
calls. If, however, Fukuda’s popularity starts dropping, the 
ruling party might agree to an election in the hope of min- 
imizing the electoral damage in the more powerful Lower 
House, where it holds a huge majority, and keeping at least a 
slim majority and thus control over the government. 

Some in Japan are saying the age of the Japanese neocons is 
over and Washington is dreaming if it ever thinks that people 
like Yuriko “Madame Sushi” Koike or former Foreign Affairs 
Minister Taro Aso will assume power. Aso, who is the neo- 
con’s first choice to succeed Abe and who recently admitted 
that he blogs anonymously on an right-wing website (for 
comparison, imagine a US presidential candidate cheerfully 
admitting to blogging anonymously on a site where people 
deny the Holocaust, support the Ku Klux Klan, and insist 
that genocide against Native Americans was necessary). But 
such thinking is premature. The neocons miscalculated, but 
they continue to enjoy strong political support among many 
younger voters, who are highly critical of the kind of "tra- 
ditional” political style Fukuda embodies. 

And as bad as the Japanese neocons are for US-Japan re- 
lations, the Bush administration is more concerned Fukuda 
and the doves who aren't as willing to toe the line as Abe and 
Koizumi were will be around for a long-time. But their ulti- 
mate nightmare is that voters will choose an opposition gov- 
ernment, one a lot more willing to say "no" in a loud and clear 
way that Washington has not heard in a long time. 





Eric Johnston is Deputy Editor of the Osaka bureau of The Japan 
Times. 


@ CANADA 


From Peacekeeper 






нем A CANADIAN sOLDIER killed an un- 
armed Afghan youth and wounded 
his 12-year-old brother in Kandahar 


in October, the Canadian media struggled not to 
sound negative. 

Typical was a report on CBC TV — Canada's na- 
tional broadcaster — which stressed that this was an 
unfortunate accident, and lamented that it would 
make it harder for Canadian troops to win “hearts 
and minds” in Afghanistan. 

No question about that. But why doesn't the 
shooting of Afghan civilians — an increasingly com- 
mon occurrence — prompt our national broadcaster 
to ask more pointed questions about what Canada 
is doing in Afghanistan and whether our actions 
can be justified? 

This failure to question the legitimacy of 
Canada’s Afghan involvement has created the con- 
ditions for a dramatic transformation of Canada and 
its role in the world. Four years after the former 
Liberal government of Jean Chrétien won wide sup- 
port among Canadians for refusing to participate 
in George W. Bush's invasion of Iraq, Canada has 
emerged as an enthusiastic junior partner fighting 
Bush's “war on terror" in Afghanistan. 

This certainly pleases Washington, which is de- 
lighted to have a well-regarded country like Canada 
as an active ally as it ramps up its confrontation 





with the Islamic world. And pleasing Washington 
appears to be the main reason — perhaps the only 
real reason — that Canada is fighting in Afghanistan, 
despite occasional suggestions by Ottawa that it's 
concerned about promoting democracy or help- 
ing Afghan women. 

The positioning of Canada as a team player in 
the US "war on terror" has been part of a larger 
campaign orchestrated by the Harper government 
and the Canadian military to wean Canadians off 
their longstanding attachment to peacekeeping, 
and get them excited instead about a more com- 
bat-oriented military. 

This would involve a significant change in the 
Canadian psyche. Canadians have strongly identi- 
fied with the notion of Canada as a leading peace- 
keeping nation, ever since former foreign affairs 
minister (and future prime minister) Lester Pearson 
won the Nobel Peace Prize for his role in avert- 
ing war in the Middle East by helping establish 
the first real UN peacekeeping intervention in the 
1956 Suez Crisis. 

The Harper government has downplayed peace- 
keeping and hyped the country's war-fighting past, 
making elaborate celebrations of war anniversaries 
while ignoring the soth anniversary of Pearson's 
Suez achievement. An active troop-recruiting cam- 
paign on national TV emphasizes combat and ad- 


...to Combatant 


venture, not the more traditional 
appeal of the Canadian military as 
a route to a free education. No one 
better captures the mood of a more 
combative Canadian military than 
its tough-talking top general, Rick 
Hillier, who famously referred to 
Afghan insurgents as “scumbags.” 

On some levels, the campaign to 
sell a more combative military seems 
to have been effective. Although polls 
suggest a majority of Canadians 
oppose the combat mission in 
Afghanistan, Ottawa has managed 
to mute that opposition, largely by 
confusing the issue of support for the 
war with support for the troops. 

Ironically, the high death 
toll among Canadian soldiers in 
Afghanistan — now more than 70 — 
may have helped Ottawa make the 
case for war. Each death has been 
used to justify the continuation of 
the war, on the grounds that the fall- 
en soldier would have otherwise died 
in vain. It’s a circular argument: the 
more fighting, the more deaths. On 
and on it goes. 

On a deeper level, though, there 
are signs that Canadians reject at- 
tempts to turn Canada into a junior partner in the “war on 
terror.” Certainly, Canadians react strongly against Canada’s 
involvement in the lawlessness of Bush’s anti-terror campaign. 
There was palpable outrage across the country, for instance, 
when reports surfaced in 2004 that Canada had played a role 
in sending Canadian engineer Maher Arar to Syria, where he 
was tortured and imprisoned as a terrorist suspect. 

Ongoing public anger finally forced the Liberal govern- 
ment to call a public inquiry, which ended up documenting 
Canada’s complicity in the torture of an innocent man, and 
unequivocally condemned torture “for any purpose.” 

Canadians also reacted strongly last spring to revelations 
that Canada — unlike some European allies in NATO — was 
handing over Afghan detainees to the Afghan government 
without ensuring they wouldn’t be tortured. For weeks, 
the issue rocked the Canadian parliament, until the Harper 





government was obliged to draw up a much tighter set of 
rules governing the treatment of detainees. 

In both this and the Arar case, Canadian reaction forced 
Ottawa to abandon its free-wheeling Bush-style approach to 
fighting “terrorism,” and reinstate policies in keeping with 
international law. 

There's a deep Canadian attachment to the notion of Canada 
as a law-abiding, peacekeeping nation. The Harper govern- 
ment seems to be hoping that, by confusing the issue with 
“supporting our troops,” Canadians will be lulled into ac- 
cepting a new role for their country as a cog in the most po- 


tentially lethal military machine in history. 





Linda McQuaig is a journalist and author, most recently, of 
Holding the Bully’s Coat: Canada and the US Empire. 


AUSTRALIA 





The Upside 
Dówn Under 


WiTH AUSTRALIA ON THE VERGE of calling what was one the most pivotal elections in its histo- 
ry last September, Australians were consumed with excitement and anxiety about the outcome 
= of the Australian rules football Grand Final. And whether a nationwide outbreak of horse flu 
would force the first ever cancellation of the Melbourne Cup. 

Founded as a convict dumping ground, and with no central moment of self-liberation or rev- 
olution to look back on as an identity-defining event, Australians have often looked to sport as a 
way to define themselves. It has created a hollow nation with no clear footing to build on. 


For years, the hole 
where a really compelling 
founding myth should be 
has been filled with a pro- 
jection into the future — 
that Australians were 
marching towards the 
‘light on the hill’, a just 
society. But that project 
has dissipated as rates of 
political participation have 
fallen; many citizens have 
retreated into highly indi- 
vidualized and atomized 
lives, based around the big 
screen TV in their subur- 
ban McMansion. 

Supporters of this life- 
style regularly point to 
quantitative surveys that 
suggest that Australians 
have high rates of happi- 
ness. But quantitative re- 
scarchers also find a deep. 
sense of unsettled and 
indefinable disquiet be- 
neath it. There is only so 
much sport can compen- 
sate for. 

Manning Clark, one of 
Australia’s greatest histori- 
ans, worried that the place 
might be “the kingdom of 
nothingness.” If a people 
with no past to speak of, 
have no myth of the fu- 
ture, no light coming from the hill, then 
who or what are they, if anything at all? 

In the past, Australia has tried to carve a 
myth for itself out of the “bush,” then mul- 
ticulturalism and finally neoliberalism. But 
the neoliberal restructuring of Australia’s 
economy came under pressure in the 1990s, 
as hard-hit communities began to see the cul- 
tural (rather than economic) change as an at- 
tack on their very being. The mood resulted 
in the election of the Howard government, 
possibly the most right-wing in the coun- 
try's history — one which gained enormous 
popularity for standing up against perceived 
“political correctness,” and taking a tough 
pro-US stance in the post-9/11 years. 





Percentage of respondants 
who believe “immediate 
steps” must be taken to 
fight global warming. 
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Australia 61% 


Asurvery conducted in April 
by the Chicago Council on 
Global Affairs found that, 
out of 17 countries polled, 
Australians had the largest 
majority – 92 percent — in 
favor of measures to com- 
bat global warming. And 69 
percent favors taking steps 
now, even ones involving 
“significant costs.” 





Much of the Howard government's sup- 
port came from the people who would ordi- 
narily have supported the “light on the hill.” 
But who now see the last decade as some- 
thing of a wasted opportunity. A country 
that should have been investing in educa- 
tion and a knowledge-based economy has 
allowed itself to fall far behind — depend- 
ing on raw material sales to the boom- 
ing Chinese economy instead. Aboriginal 
Australia has been treated with criminal ne- 
glect, their living standards far behind com- 
parable indigenous peoples in Canada or 
New Zealand. In complement, much of the 
political leadership of Australia's aborigines 
has fallen away in exhaustion or despair. 

Nevertheless, after a period in which 
many people defined themselves against 
the ‘elites’ and signed on to the “war on 
terror,” a residual skepticism has re-assert- 
ed itself, and notorious figures like Pauline 
Hanson, who threatened to become a popu- 
list right-wing figurehead, can barely mus- 
ter votes in the four figures. But Australia’s 
reason returned only to find the uninspiring 
alternative in the Labor party and its leader 
Kevin Rudd. The country’s identity con- 
tinues to remain stranded. 

Instead, what seems to dominate the 
country politically and culturally is a low- 
key but pervasive fear and anxiety about 
the possibility of a global house price crash, 
about climate change, and about the very 
lack of a sense of historic momentousness 
at the heart of the culture. 

The truly challenging question for 
Australians is whether this attitude repre- 
sents tolerance, apathy or an inability to 
engage with the country itself. Does the 
obsession with sport represent a relaxed and 
hedonist attitude to life? Or is it an infan- 
tilism, driven by a pervasive anxiety about 
facing the questions that other cultures see 
as central to their life? If Australians tru- 
ly want to move forward, they're going 
to have to stop looking to sport and begin 
playing the game themselves. 





Guy Rundle was co-editor of Australia’s 
Arena magazine between 1992 and 2006. 


LAST THOUGHTS 





The real thing in the mind of the President 
is that he wants to reshape the Middle East 
and make it a model. He absolutely be- 
lieves it. I always thought Henry Kissinger 
was a disaster becasue he lies like most peo- 
ple breathe and you can't have that in pub- 
lic life. But if it were Kissinger this time 
around, I'd actually be relieved because I'd 
know that the madness would be tied to 
some oil deal. But in this case, what you 
see is what you get. This guy believes he's 
doing God's work. 

— Seymour Hersh 


Mixnair S. GORBACHEV ac- 
cused the United States of 
having a "winner complex" 
which, he said, led to reckless- 
ness in international relations. 
"The US is always anxious to 
win," Mr. Gorbachev told a 
news conference in Moscow. 
"The fact that they suffer this 
disorder is the main reason why 
things are so complicated in 
the world." He criticized the 
"current U.S. administration" 
for trying to build a new em- 
pire in the world and said oth- 
er countries would not accept 
that arrangement. 








With the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991, the United States stood tall — militarily in- 
vincible, economically unrivalled, diplomatically uncontestable, and the dominating force on 
information channels worldwide. The next century was to be the true “American century,” 
with the rest of the world molding itself in the image of the sole superpower. 

Yet, with not even a decade of this century behind us, we are already witnessing the rise 
of a multipolar world in which new powers are challenging different aspects of American su- 
premacy — Russia and China in the forefront, with regional powers Venezuela and Iran form- 
ing the second rank. These emergent powers are primed to erode American hegemony, not 
confront it, singly or jointly. 

— Dilip Hiro, author, Blood of the Earth (Nation Books, 2006) 





After Iraq, we may be tempted to turn inward. That would be a mis- 
take. The American moment is not over, but it must be seized anew. 
We must bring the war to a responsible end and then renew our lead- 
ership — military, diplomatic, moral — to confront new threats and 
capitalize on new opportunities. America cannot meet this century's 
challenges alone; the world cannot meet them without America. 

— Barack Obama 





Lor Russet, Nothing To Do But Shop 


THE 
MOOD SWING 
of the YEAR 


CELEB-GossiP BLOGS were set atwitter early this September courtesy of 
an eBay auction of curious provenance. Up on the block was a "pimped- 
out" Hummer H2, with 100 percent of the sale proceeds going to Global 
Green USA, all of it thanks to Black Eyed Peas singer and solo pop 
princess Fergie. As the photos of her posing on the hood proved, the 
Fergilicious One was to sell off her beloved Ha — famed for its single- 
digit fuel economy — їп a admirable bid to save the planet (the twisted, 
pass-the-buck logic of the auction notwithstanding). 

Even after a year of magnanimous green gestures committed like 
drive-by shootings by just about every A- and B-lister you can name, 
and even after the Peas themselves popped in for a sincere-enough per- 
formance at Live Earth UK in July, few seemed ready to believe that the 
diamond-encrusted Fergie would opt for such a sacrifice in the face of 
looming climate change. This is the woman, after all, whose main con- 
tribution to pop culture consists of name-dropping a half-dozen luxury 
brands while rhyming "tryin' a feel my hump, hump” with "lookin' at 
my lump, lump.” 

Something is clearly afoot — and it isn’t just Fergie who’s noticed. 

During the past year, from New Zealand we saw what was quite pos- 
sibly the world’s first eco-minded reality TV program in WASTEDI, an 
award-winning “environmental makeover" show that challenges house- 
holds to mend their profligate ways, for the mutual benefit of the planet 
and their wallets. Over in Toronto, Sarah McGaughey and Kyle Glover 
of the blog No More Garbage did the rounds in the Canadian media to 
talk about their ongoing mission to produce absolutely no rubbish; 
down in New York, “No Impact Man” (a.k.a. Colin Beavan) hit up The 
Colbert Report, The New York Times, and The Wall Street Journal with tales 
of his family's experiment to progressively eliminate toilet paper, elec- 
tricity, non-human-powered transportation and shopping for anything 
new. On the other side of the US, in San Francisco, the original group 
of buy-nothing-for-a-year “Compacters” inspired others from Iceland 
to Taiwan to form an impressive number of 2007 Compacts. And in 
London, penitent lebel addict Neil Boorman detailed his public strug- 
gle to purge his life of branded goods — literally, on a pyre in Finsbury 
Square — in his book, Bonfire of the Brands. 

Quite aside from the decades of commitment already made by ac- 
tivists and environmentalists, all of this mainstream media attention is 
beginning to open up a very mainstream possibility that maybe, just 
maybe, a person can live more while deciding to own and consume less 
— whether it's using public transit, taking fewer fights, refusing plastic 
shopping bags, or forgoing this year's Hummer. No, we're not quite all 
the way there yet. But when you finally see that Black Eyed Peas video 
with Fergie proudly shaking her junk on а used bicycle, you'll know 
without a doubt that we've arrived. 


— Clayton Dach 


Our task over the next 20 
years is to demonstrate that 
to live simply is more elegant, 
more satisfying, more plea- 
surable than consumer so- 
ciety. It doesn't work to just 
tell people to get out of their 
cars and to save the upper at- 
mosphere. Instead we need 
to encourage them to ride a 
bike. It’s elegant. It's fun. It 
makes you feel better. It's im- 
portant not to say that TV will 
rot your brain, but that it's 
satisfying to take a walk in 
the moonlight instead. 

Bill McKibben, 

Mother Jones 


The Buy Nothing Day Challenge! 


AS THE PLANET STARTS HEATING UP, maybe it's time to finally go cold turkey. Take the personal 
challenge by locking up your debit card, your credit cards, your money clip, and see what it feels 
like to opt out of consumer culture completely, even if only for 24 hours. While you're at it, what 
better time to point out real alternatives to unbridled consumption — and the climate uncertainty 


that it entails — by taking your BND spirit to the streets? 


Start small with the poster to the right. Then move to one of these popular stunts for spreading 


the gospel of self-restraint: 


Credit-Card Cut-Ups! 


Help liberate your fellow prisoners of credit with a much- 
needed public service: a credit-card cut-up table. Plant your 
flag in front of your local mall or in a busy shopping district, 
and cheerfully offer passersby the opportunity to free them- 
selves from plastic-induced personal debt — quite possibly 
the only thing that's truly free for miles around! 





Zombie Walk! 


No one will be safe when the Shopping 
Spree of the Dead hits your city! One part 
scary and two parts crazy fun, zombie walks 
poke fun at consumerism with symbolism 
that everyone can understand. Remember 
to bring extra zombie makeup and undead 
accessories to transform the willing con- 
verts that you'll inevitably encounter on 
your route. 





Whirl-Mart! 


Participants arrive individually, grab a cart, then proceed with 
solemnity through the aisles of a big-box store. When you 
see other people with empty carts, fall in line behind them 
-and don't be surprised when you start to hear the squeak 
of other carts behind you. Eventually, you'll amass a mighty 
chain of non-shoppers, whirling through the maze of prod- 
ucts in a ritual response to the absurdity of shopping culture. 
(If you're confronted by store staff, just explain innocently 
that you're still looking for something worth buying.) 





Share your plans and find out more about Buy Nothing Day across the globe at: ADBUSTERS.ORG/BND 
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The Buy Nothing Christmas Challenge! 


DREADING THE HOLIDAY SEASON? The to-do lists, the lineups and the sales hype? This year, 
stretch out the joy of Buy Nothing Day while rediscovering how folks made merry before the 
advent of the big-box store. Try tackling our three degrees of Buy Nothing Christmas — three 
ways to embark on a life-long project to bring a bit of authenticity back to the world’s great 
religious and secular traditions. 


Novice: Rise Above It. 


Start with yourself. Forget the heaps of presents: eat, drink and cheer- 
fully excuse yourself from the annual festival of avarice. Limit your giv- 
ing to hugs and belly laughs. Then let everyone know that you mean 
business by downloading our “Holiday Gift-Exemption Vouchers" — 
just one way of saying that you care enough to let your loved ones off 
the gift-giving hook. 








Intermediate: Keep it in the family. 


This year, why not gather together your friends, family and classmates to challenge them to do 
things differently? With the simplest of plans you can create а new rhythm, purpose and mean- 
ing for the holidays. And ifa Buy Nothing Christmas is too extreme for grandma and the kids, 
maybe try a Buy Less Christmas. Or a $100 Christmas. Or a Regifting Christmas. Or a Green 
Christmas. Ora Slow-Down Christmas. Whatever you decide, "і the season to reclaim our cel- 
ebration from the grip of commercial forces. 

Take advantage of the card inside this issue to help you issue your holiday challenges. (And 
download more free cards from our Buy Nothing Christmas online headquarters.) 





Advanced: Take it to the streets. 


Spread both joy and sane holiday alternatives by taking Buy Nothing 
Christmas to your local malls and commercial districts. Gather to- 
gether a group of meditating Santas — “Zenta Clauses” — to offer 
stressed-out shoppers free soup, coffee, a place to rest their feet 
and (most importantly) a few friendly tips for gearing down over 
the holidays. Or don our downloadable Jesus mask, throw on an 
old bedsheet, and do the slow-motion Jesus walk for the enter- 
tainment and bemusement of the holiday crowds. It’s an absurd 
yet non-confrontational action that poses one all-important ques- 
tion for the season: “What would Jesus buy?” 





For loads of ideas on how to celebrate your Buy Nothing Holiday, and to see what others have planned, 
stop by our campaign headquarters at ADBUSTERS.ORG/BND 











Dear Mn. Joser RATZINGER: 

You are the Pope now and according 
to La Civilta Cattolica you are the “up- 
holder of justice, and the protector of 
the oppressed.” 

As leader of your institution, what 
you are doing to bring the serial molest- 
ers in your churches to justice? What are 
you doing to protect their victims? 

What justice will you impose on 
Marcial Maciel Degollado offered his 
young seminarians absolution for their 
youthful sins, and claimed to possess 
à papal dispensation for his sordid sex 
games? His victims wrote to you and 
begged you to act. What comfort will 
you offer them? 

Your silence betrays them and betrays 
Jesus, who said, “Be as a child." 

What justice will you recommend for 
the 63 pedophile priests and Cardinals 
Anthony Bevilacqua and John Krol in 
Philadelphia? What justice for those un- 
der your direction who covered up the 
crimes, and moved the molesters from 
parish to parish, to stalk new victims? 





When Cardinal Bernard Law could 
not longer hide the pedophiles in his 
Boston archdiocese, you anointed him 
as archpriest at St. Mary Major Basilica 
in the Vatican. Is this your justice? What 
would dear Mary say? What will you do 
for the wounded casualties? 

How will you compensate the vic- 
tims of the Rev. Bruce Ritter in New 
York, military chaplain Robert Peebles 
in Texas, Archbishop Juliusz Paetz in 
Poland, Bishop Franziskus Eisenbach in 
Germany, and victims of sodomy rings 
run by the Christian Brothers in Canada 
and Australia? 

Mr. Ratzinger, your flock awaits di- 
vine justice. You said you talked to God 
and he told you that people shouldn't 
wear condoms when having sex. What 
did he say about your priests, bishops 
and Cardinals who have abused millions 
of innocents worldwide? Did God sug- 
gest recompense to the casualties? What 
justice for the perpetrators? What justice 
for those who covered up the crimes? 
What justice for you, who sits at the 


head of this ring of institutionalized 
child abuse? 

You haven't said a word to comfort 
these victims, and your silence erodes the 
faith of your flock. Can you imagine the 
embarrassment to your faithful priests 
whose vocation is devastated? Will you 
apologize to the honest Catholics whose 
religion has been mocked? Can you see 
how these crimes tarnish the name of 
Jesus for all Christian believers? Are you 
not aware of the horror of every single 
human whose sense of common decen- 
cy is shattered by these crimes? 

Humanity longs for a spirituality 
of justice and common decency. Jesus 
healed people, shared food, comfort- 
ed the poor and gave hope to society's 
outcasts. This is spirituality in prac- 
tice. Justice here and now. This is the 
spirituality of Jesus, Francis of Assisi, 
Gandhi, Buddha and Aung San Suu Kyi. 
What can you offer the suffering of this 
world that truly honours the example 
of Jesus? 


— Rex Weyler 
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When did the future switch from being a promise to a threat? 
— Chuck Palahniuk 


DELIA BROWN, What, are you jealous? (Los Angeles) 
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ACTUSE 


by Louis-Gilles Francoeur 


f you want to be an ecologist, you have to stop being half-witted." writes 
І Hervé Kempf, author of фе acclaimed Comment les riches détruisent la planète 
(How the Rich Destroy the Planet, Seuil, 2007). "We cannot understand the si- 
multaneity of the ecological and social crises if we do not analyze them as 
two facets of the same disaster." 
A journalist who specializes in the environment for France's respected newspaper 
Le Monde, Kempf has taken his work to the four corners of the planet and frequented 
= аз is the privilege of an environmental chronicler — the cream of the scientific com- 
munity. Yet, from these contacts and the issues patiently compiled for the newspaper 
where he works, he retains two observations: 
First, he explains that the planet's ecological situation is worsening at a rate that 
neutralizes all the efforts of millions of citizens and ecological militants, to the point 
that the planet is in danger of crossing a threshold of irreversibility “within the next 10 
years,” he believes, on the basis of the speed at which negative outcomes are piling up. 


The second observation of this attempt to pro- 
vide a veritably comprehensive explanation of 
the environmental crisis is that “the social system 
that presently governs human society — capital- 
ism — blindly, doggedly rejects the changes nec- 
essary if we want to preserve the dignity and 
promise of human existence.” 

In the same way that the different aspects of 
the global environmental crisis react with more 
and more synergy — warming accelerates the rate 
of species extinction, as use of fossil fuel gives 
rise to pollution and consumption to the exhaus- 
tion of resources — the planetary ecological and 
social crises are two mutually bound-up facets of 
the same problem. 

“This disaster derives from a system piloted 
by a dominant social stratum that today has по 
drive but greed, no ideal but conservatism, no 
dream but technology. This predatory oligarchy 
is the principal agent of the global crisis,” writes 
Kempf. "The present form of capitalism,” he 


planetary resources will inevitably come to an 
abrupt end. 

This course places before the human spe- 
cies the unprecedented fact that it has reached 
or soon will reach the planet’s limits, which 
could, through feedback effects, threaten the 
species’ own existence. But this course is all the 
more difficult to arrest, Hervé Kempf deems, 
because it depends on a semi-authoritarian re- 
gime ever more institutionalized at the plane- 
tary level. It even depends, he says, on crises like 
that of September 11 in order to appreciably re- 
duce those human rights that had been acquired 
through elevated struggle and to neutralize, even 
cause to disappear, those democratic mechanisms 
that allow free public debate on the choice of 
plans, the social choices that the workings of the 
economy repeatedly raise. 

Kempf rejects all accusations of attempting to 
take the planetary ecological debate from green 
to red. 


“We must ‘bring down the rich’ 
rather than pull up the poor...” 


adds in an interview, "has lost its former historic 
ends, that is to say the creation of wealth and in- 
novation, because it has become a financial capi- 
talism, disparaged even by capitalist economists. 
This capitalism, which destroys jobs by rational- 
izations, new technologies and globalizations, 
overall and everywhere increases the disparities 
between rich and poor within each country and 
between different countries." 

This oligarchy he targets is not satisfied with 
blindly consuming and wasting the planet’s ma- 
terial resources with its big cars, its airplane trips, 
its unbridled consumption of living products, 
its uselessly vast houses, its unrestrained ener- 
gy wastage. It has also, adds Kempf, spawned a 
model of hyper-consumption that the lower and 
especially the middle classes now attempt to imi- 
tate, just as developing countries try to imitate 
western countries — even though, whether in- 
stinctively or rationally, everyone clearly knows 
that "this ideology of waste” and its drain on 


“Tam no Marxist,” he says, “and have never 
been, because that ideology does not respect hu- 
man rights. But the Marxists do not have a mo- 
nopoly over the social debate and we cannot, 
all the same, close our eyes to the documented, 
measured phenomena right in front of us. I note 
the existence of two crises, one ecological, the 
other social. And I observe that they act in syn- 
ergy. I observe that a minority of people benefit 
from them. And I draw conclusions from these 
observations.” 

But he also observes that a large part of the 
European left has not seen the depth of the links 
between the two problems, just as many ecolo- 
gists — who restrict themselves to an environ- 
mental approach — miss half the problem, if not 
its first cause. 

“We must,” he writes, “get past this hiatus. 
Understand that the ecological crisis and social 
crisis are two facets of the same disaster. And that 
this disaster is set in motion by a system of power 





RICHISTAN 


They’re average Americans just like you, only they 
have a different health care system, send their kids to differ- 
ent schools, have their own travel network of private jets, and 
check the time on $600,000 Franck Muller watches. In his ac- 
claimed book, Richistan, journalist Robert Frank brings us in- 
side the world of the ‘new rich’: self-made millionaires who 
have become “foreigners” from their own country. While many 
of the 8.9 million “Richistanis” cultivate a down-to-earth im- 
age, their stratospheric living standards reveal how removed 
they have become – both financially and culturally — from the 
rest of America. In Richistan, a Mercedes SLK is a reverse sta- 
tus symbol; they own Maybachs and Bentleys. On her birth- 
day, one 11-year-old “aristokid” asked to board a commercial 
plane instead of her family's private jet, as she had never seen 
the inside of an airport. 











RICARDO BARCELLOS 


The Richistanis almost seem to exist in parallel worlds 
from their compatriots: When Hurricane Wilma ripped 
through Florida in 2005, thousands of poorer residents of 
Fort Lauderdale — many of them Hispanic or black – were left 
homeless and deprived of basic needs. The Richistanis, mean- 
while, were busy attending the Fort Lauderdale International 
Boat Show, feeling little effect of the Category 5 hurricane: 
Frank observes how they languished in air-conditioned rooms 
amidst $20-million yachts, with a chocolate fountain gurgling 
in the background. The dazzling success of Richistan repre- 
sents the failure of Middle America, who were left behind in 
the wealth boom of the ‘Bos and ‘gos. Today, middle -class 
Americans are slowly being pushed into irrelevance by the bur- 
geoning rich, their combined earnings now less than a third 
of that of the wealthiest 10 percent. 

EST 


that has no other end than the maintenance of 
the ruling classes’ privileges.” 

Although he does not address the impact of 
unchecked demography on the decline of the 
planet's “biological services” in his essay, Kempf 
immediately acknowledges that this factor cer- 
tainly has an impact that is greater overall than 
any hyper-consumption by this oligarchy, com- 
posed of several hundred thousand millionaires 
and billionaires who control the bulk of income 
and financial capital. However, he explains, it’s 
this oligarchy that creates an unsustainable mod- 
el for the planet, the indirect impact of which 
on other social groups exceeds its direct con- 
sumption. “And,” he says dryly, “not all humans 
have the same impact on the planet at birth: a 
‘Westerner carries more weight in the planet's fate 
than a baby from Niger or from India.” 

Kempf advocates to put an end to this ostenta- 
tious consumption. He proposes a radical control 
of wealth through “a ceiling on maximum sala- 
ries and on the accumulation of wealth,” a sort 
of matching piece for the minimum wage, but 
on the upper side. 

"Everyone," he comments, “knows that China 
will never be able to reach a level of consump- 
tion per inhabitant comparable to that of the 
Americans, with two cars per family, three tele- 
visions, four computers and cell phones, a house 
three times too big for its inhabitants, which 
generates energy consumption that would be suf- 
ficient to the needs of 10, even 20 people on oth- 
er continents.” He proposes that a reduction of 
consumption be imposed on this oligarchy that 
has globalized poverty, so that it no longer feeds 
this unsustainable dream, which numbs the criti- 
cal faculties of the entire planet to the point that 
it closes its eyes to the wall into which it is ca- 
reening full speed ahead. 

And the reporter, known for his rigor and lev- 
el-headedness, nevertheless concludes: “It is still 
necessary for ecological concerns to be based on 
a radical political analysis of present relationships 
of domination. We will not be able to reduce 
global material consumption if the powerful are 
not brought down and if inequality is not com- 


bated. To the ecological principle so useful at the 
dawning of awareness — Think globally, act lo- 
cally — we must add the principle that the present 
situation imposes: “Consume less, share better.” 

Ecologists, he adds, have not often conduct- 
ed an inquiry into the “ecological misery” that 
parks the poor next to industrial neighborhoods, 
polluted and at risk, next to highways or noisy 
activities, in the most insalubrious houses and in 
sectors generally the least well-served by pub- 
lic services, including public transportation. It 
is wrong, he says, to act as though the economic 
system must grow to bring these people out of 
poverty or to allow more poor people to attain 
greater wealth. The economic system works in 
the other direction, Kempf maintains, by mo- 
nopolizing wealth and power at the expense of 
those who have the least, and of the middle class- 
es that dream — ever more vainly — of hoisting 
themselves into the cocoon of the present finan- 
cial oligarchy, Kempf maintains. 

That's why, he says, we must “bring down the 
rich” rather than pull up the poor, in order to be- 
gin to respect the thresholds of irreversible dete- 
rioration of the planet's resources. 

He takes aim, finally, at the concept of sustain- 
able development and the alibi it now constitutes 
for governments and companies that use it to jus- 
tify other drains on resources in the name of this 
new rationale that is supposedly harmless for the 
planet. Sustainable development, he writes, has 
become “a semantic weapon to remove the dirty 
word, ‘ecology.’”Is there any need, moreover, 
to still develop France, Germany or the United 
States? The concept has meaning, he concluded, 
but only in poorer countries, because it can help 
them to avoid a development as brutal and law- 
less as the one we have effected in the West. In 
the West, the first of our environmental respon- 
sibilities “consists of reducing our consumption 
of material goods” to attain a level of well-being 
based on values and knowledge, in sum, on im- 


material, but nonetheless very real, riches. 





‘Translated from French by Leslie Thatcher, Original 
version at <ledevoir.com/2007/01/06/126618>. 


91% 


The percentage of wealthy 
Americans who worry they 
will not be able to keep 
up their “luxury lifestyle." 
According to a series of sur- 
veys by Connecticut-based 
Price & Associates about the 
rich (pegged ata self-earned 
income totaling at least 
$500,000), having more mon- 
ey can, in fact, lead to more 
anxiety. The richer one gets, 
the more one fears lawsuits, 
identify theft and how one’s 
children will manage (or fail 
to manage) one's fortunes. 
But more than anything, the 
rich fret about getting rich- 
er, with 81 percent worried 
they won't "enhance" their 
lifestyle. 
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and considerable appetite had the greatest impact on the world in 2007, just as they have in the years and decades past. 

















The situation at the moment is quite simple: Market forces control the world 
today. The triumphal reign of money is an expression of the victory of individu- 
alism and explains the reasons behind the most recent upheavals in history from 
the collapse of the Soviet Union to the rise of China. 

Yet, if this evolution reaches its end without any moderation, money will 
trample everything in its path, including even the United States, which it will 
destroy gradually. Having become the sole law controlling the world, the market 
will establish what I shall call a hyperempire, creating both unfathomable wealth 
and suffering on a global scale, fortunes as well as extreme poverty; nature will 
be exploited and despoiled in a systematic matter; everything will be privatized, 
including the army, the police and the judicial system. In our health-and-longev- 
ity obsessed era, human beings will be equipped with artificial body parts, sold in 
bulk to consumers who will themselves become cocktails of artifacts. The mar- 
ket for the trade in human organs will become widely established. 

If the raw globalization driving this future is disrupted by resorting to vio- 
lence, however, we will surely witness a series of atrocities and devastating bat- 
tles using weapons from nanotechnology to germs that cannot even be imagined 
today. State will be pitted against state and so will religious groupings. Terrorist 
factions and pirates will roam the globe. I shall call such a war a hyperconflict. 

On the other hand, if globalization can be controlled without being totally re- 
jected, if the market can be restrained without being abolished, if democracy can 
be extended to all the four corners of the world in a concrete form, if the domi- 
nation of a single empire over the world can be brought to an end, we can look 
forward to a different future with respect, freedom, responsibility, dignity and 
material satisfaction for most. I shall call this a hyperdemocracy. It would lead to 
the creation of a world democratic government complemented by a set of local 
and regional institutions. It would enable each and every person, through a total- 
ly new way of using the incredible possibilities offered by future technologies, to 
enjoy the benefits of commercial creativity on a fair and equitable basis, protect 
freedom from its own excesses as well as from its enemies and leave behind for 
future generations a sustainable environment. 

What is most likely to happen by 2035? The dominance of the American em- 
pire, like its predecessors, will come to an end and the three waves of the future 
— the hyperempire, the hyperconflict and hyperdemocracy — will take over the 
world one after the other. To all appearances, the first two seem lethal and the 
third impossible. There is no doubt that these three future scenarios may coin- 
cide; in fact, they already overlap. However, I believe that hyperdemocracy, a 
superior method of organizing mankind, will triumph around 2060, and, as the 
ultimate expression of freedom, it will become the driving force for history. 


Excerpted from A Brief History of the Future (Fayard, 2006) by Jacques Attali. 
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On Christmas, may your beart be light, 
Yet brimming up with glee — 
A joy too great to be contained 


By boxes ‘neath a tree. 


